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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘(IT IS IN A DISORDERLY GOVERNMENT AS IN A RIVER, 
THE LIGHTEST THINGS SWIM AT THE TOP.” 
Halifax. 


THE Viceroy of India, Lord Mountbatten, is in England by 
request of the Cabinet. He has appointed June 2 as the day 
ig when the plans for ‘‘ handing over ”’ India are 
nga to be declared. At this eleventh hour the 
truth must be apparent even to those politicoes 

who have created the present situation, and the truth is that 
there is no one, neither group nor leader, to whom India can 
be handed over. If the Indians had been capable of self- 
government, if any Indian Prince had been capable of 
Imperial rule, the British would never have been established 
in the great sub-continent. We unified India; when we leave, 
the structure we have created will fall to pieces. It is this 
tragedy we are about to see enacted with an amount of 
suffering and destruction that will make the Balkans seem 
peaceful. Under the Viceroy, one of Queen Victoria’s great 
grandsons, we are abandoning the helpless peasants and 
workers in India to the savagery awaiting them at the hands 
of Congress and of the Moslems. The funeral pyre is built 
and the Indian peoples, millions of them, are laid on it. The 
torch is lit, the fire is already smouldering. Let our Crippses, 
our Alexanders and our Attlees look at their handiwork and 
realise for once what their false policies lead to. Never before 
in our history has there been so bitter a betrayal of trust as 
this English scuttle from India. But Conservatives cannot 
lay the whole blame for this shocking chapter in our history 
on the Socialists and Liberals. True, they started the fire and 
fanned the flames, but it was under a Conservative Prime 
Minister, Lord Baldwin, that the India Act, which has led to 
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the present chaos, was passed, and it was a Conservative 
Viceroy, Lord Halifax, who threw the mantle of his great 
influence over the disreputable affair. Do any of these men 
realise even now their personal responsibility ? We doubt it. 
They are unaccustomed to understanding what they see and 
quite out of practice in regard to the appreciation of reality. 
The news which fill our papers daily with accounts of massacres 
and burnings in Lahore, Amritzar and elsewhere is the 
curtain raiser of the much greater tragedy that lies ahead. 
The destruction of wealth is already incalculable. Money 
and goods are looted and burned, hospitals are full of wounded. 
There are no longer enough English people to keep even a 
semblance of peace. The few remaining British officials have 
warned the Viceroy that they cannot maintain order. Never 
was there so shabby an affair as this of our letting ourselves 
be tumbled out of the Empire to which for two hundred years 
we have given order and justice. 


THE Moscow Conference ended the first week in May. It was 
a failure, it could be nothing else, and our readers will have 
noticed that we have all along said very little 
| ead asa about it. We regard all the excitement about 
these international gatherings as very mis- 
taken. We have during the last thirty or forty years heard 
of these “epoch making ’”’ meetings which, each one, was 
going to “‘ save the world ”’ or, if they failed, ‘‘ drag it down 
to an inevitable doom.” And the whole thing has always 
been bunkum. Such meetings have power certainly, but it 
appears only to be usable for mischief. The Moscow gathering 
has convinced the French and the Russians that we care 
more about the future of Germany and the restoration of 
her economy than we do about the future and prosperity of 
France and Russia. We played the game of “ restoring 
Germany ” once before. If we do it again it will be the last 
time that we shall have the chance of assisting at a victorious 
conference. Next time Germany will dictate her terms to 
England and France, while Russia takes what she wants in 
the East. 
After the last war the “‘ League of Nations’ prevented 
any possibility of European stability. We professed to be 
unable to have an Alliance with France or Italy because 
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such an alliance would be contrary to the “ Covenant ”’ or 
whatever the other mischievous nonsense was. We amiably 
held the ring, being too high-minded to distinguish between 
friends and foes. This Genevan policy was responsible for 
our weakness, our lack of armaments. Now we have (some 
of us) learned the lesson that we must remain armed, but 
we are rushing into our former international attitude. Only 
as the League of Nations is as dead as a herring we are now 
adhering to a new group of the same kind which sits in the 
U.S.A. And as it is apparently the policy of all three parties 
to revive the pacifist spirit in this country there is to be a 
society here to do for the American body what the old League 
of Nations did for the defunct Genevan League. The same old 
pacifists have popped up again, looking rather older but 
just as silly. They held a meeting at the Mansion House a 
few weeks ago. Mr. Attlee and Mr. Eden both spoke in favour 
of the new internationalism. We do not mind about Mr. 
Attlee, but really two world wars should be enough for Mr. 
Eden ! 


THaT there should be men willing to go back to the errors 
of the twenties and thirties, errors so visible now that we 

have lived through their results, is enough to 
pare ng Toil make an ordinary man feel light-headed. 
and Treuble _Lhere is a nightmare, most people have had 

it, which consists in a struggle with an unshak- 
able oppression. Whatever the effort, this cannot be 
moved off and the victim has a sense of irremediable over- 
whelming and unescapable disaster. It is in this sort of 
nightmare atmosphere that we exist to-day, and the oppression 
is all the greater because we have lived through the stages of 
our present trouble before. We are, in fact, making the same 
mistakes now that we did after the last war. But our circum- 
stances are not what they were in 1918. Now, we are ina 
much worse position than then, for our Empire has been 
greatly weakened by the jettisoning of India and by the Statute 
of Westminster and we have two very powerful Allies who 
each mean to have the last word in everything. In 1918 we 
were the powerful country, for the Americans only wanted 
to go back to their own continent and the Russians were 
absorbed in destroying such civilisation as they had. That 
was our great hour, and we failed dismally to seize it 
and to hold on to our wonderful position. And if our courage 
was not equal to our opportunity, if we were afraid we should 
have been accused by less successful nations of being grasping, 
let us honestly face the fact that it would have been far 
better for the whole world for the British Empire to be strong 
and united than that by our abdication we should, as we 
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did, make easy the way for a new German attack. But in 
1918 Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill were all 
for putting Germany on her feet ; Mr. Churchill even wanted 
to attack Russia. He knows better (about Russia) now. 
But our present rulers are no wiser in 1947 than he was 
in 1918 and our policy is as misguided now as then. We are 
as far astray as in the darkest Genevan period, and we have 
convinced France and Russia that we care far more for 
German revival than for theirs. We do not believe that 
this corresponds at all with the general wishes of the British 
people. What has happened is that the Government has 
been dazzled by the gigantism of internationalism; our 
ministers see themselves ruling the world in company with 
groups of foreigners who will, of course, always yield to their 
arguments. The result is our present state of incoherence. 
Without Russian realism, however brutally it is shown, 
meetings such as the recent Moscow gathering would do 
even more harm than they do at present. 


THE Military Staff Committee of the United Nations broke 
its jealously guarded silence on May 3, when it presented a 
“ report on a “ World Police Force” to the 
tes seal » Security Council. The idea of such a body 
was widely canvassed between the wars. Its 

advocates argued that there could be no disarmament without 
security, nor any real security unless force was available to 
bring an aggressor to book. This argument was neither 
logically sound nor practically valid, but these facts did not 
prevent the Bourbons of Geneva who had neither learnt nor 
forgotten anything from the experience of the League of 
Nations from trying ‘to give teeth” to the new United 
Nations by foisting a “ world police force”’ on it. Now the 
report of the Military Staff Committee makes clear some of 
the fundamental objections to the idea. As usual in United 
Nations affairs, the disagreement is mainly between Britain, 
France and the United States on one hand and the Soviet 
Union on the other. The Russians want each Power to 
contribute equal contingents. They want national con- 
tingents to be kept within the home territory or territorial 
waters of each country. The Russians also refuse to notify 
the Security Council of any displacement of their own forces. 
And finally, the Russians insist on fixing a rigid time-limit of 
30 to 90 days—instead of a more flexible “‘ as soon as possible ”’ 
—for the withdrawal of United Nations forces from the 
territory of other countries. These are all difficulties which 
might just conceivably be overcome this side of Utopia. 
But even if they were overcome, what would emerge? A 
miserably inadequate force, composed from at least five 
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different nationalities, which would be doubtfully effective 
against the weaker States of Central America and utterly 
useless against any strong State anywhere. This force could 
only be used if no Great Power exercised its veto—which 
means that it could never be used for any important purpose 
at all. We should be grateful to the Russians for thus 
exposing the impossibility of any useful International military 
body being formed. They refuse to lend themselves to any 
form of make-believe. 


THOUGH little news has been allowed to reach the outside 
world, Rumania this winter and spring has been the scene of 

one of the great famines of modern history. 
ie Say of Two successive years of fearful drought follow- 

ing hard on the devastation of war have 
brought face to face with starvation 3,000,000 people living 
in an area once the granary of eastern Europe. Whereas the 
average yearly yield of Rumania was some 3,000,000 tons of 
wheat and 4,500,000 tons of maize, in 1946 the yield was only 
1,800,000 tons of wheat and 1,000,000 tons of maize. Other 
crops fell in proportion. Throughout Moldavia people have 
been dying like flies, the worst casualties being the children, 
of whom in some districts 60 to 80 out of every 100 have 
perished. The survivors, young and old alike, have been 
eating leaves and roots, the remnants of cattle fodder, and 
even clay soil. Typhus is reported. The United States 
has been shipping grain, we have also made a small con- 
tribution, and the Soviet Government has foregone its 
reparation quota of grain. On the other hand, the American 
State Department said on May 8 that Russia had demanded 
400 goods wagons of white flour from the Rumanians for the 
use of Soviet occupation forces in the country. While 
Rumania has been undergoing this fearful ordeal by famine— 
which must be all the more frightful in a land of immense 
natural wealth, one which is normally flowing with milk and 
honey—the Communist-controlled Rumanian Government 
has embarked on a policy for increasing the Communist hold 
on their country. Arrests of members of the Opposition 
parties are reported to have been going on since the beginning 
of March. The victims are held in the closest confinement 
and no evidence is being brought against them. The arrests 
are said to be taking place in every part of Rumania. They 
show that there has been strong hostility to Communist 
tyranny. On March 6, for example, during celebrations for 
the second anniversary of the puppet Groza Government, 
the workers at the railway and train depots in Bucharest 
refused a Rumanian Communist Party invitation to demon- 
strate for the retention of the Soviet army in Rumania after 
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the coming into force of the recently-signed peace treaty. 
Later, one of the blast furnaces of the Resita steel works, 
which are now producing steel for armistice delivery to the 
Soviet Union, was blown up. The new Communist terror is 
among the consequences of these acts of opposition and 
patriotism. 


In the House of Commons on April 30, Mr. Bevin announced 

the total contribution to world recovery made by Britain in 

ae grants and credits through UNRRA and other 

ee ,  iaternational organisations and directly. This 
contribution has been as follows :— 


A. NON-RECOVERABLE EXPENDITURE £’s millions 
UNRRA contributions. 155 
United Kingdom share of non- -recoverable cost of 

Combined Civil Affairs sein asia 


Relief) . 38 
Malta. é ; : ‘ . 30 
Greece :— 

Maintenance and initial equipment of armed 
forces . : , ; ’ : <0 
Surpluses , ‘ : : . , 2°5 
—— 31° 5 
* Italy :-— 


Estimated value of surpluses after allowing 
for payments from Italy in respect of this 
and other United Kingdom claims under 
the Financial Agreements of April 17, 1947 55 
Austria :— 
Supplies to British Zone before UNRRA 
undertook supply responsibility in April, 
1946 . 10 
Estimated non-recoverable portion of 
£8,500,000 iatbicitamnete assistance to 
Austria ; 6 
Surplus machine tools : : ‘ ‘ orl 


Hungary :— 
Surplus machine tools ‘ ; F ; 0-2 


Total Non-Recoverable apni 4 
round figures) ‘ 325 


B. REPAYABLE LOANS AND CREDITS 
United Kingdom share of recoverable cost of 
Combined Civil Affairs si at acrid 
Relief) ‘ 62 
Burma :— 
Grants to March 31 . ‘ ‘ ‘ , 30 
France :— 
Under Financial Agreement ; ‘ , 100 
Greece :— 
Stabilisation Loan 
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Netherlands :— £’s millions 
Government Loan and estimated value, sub- 
ject to adjustment, of military equipment 
and surpluses : ; : : ; 
Czechoslovakia :— 
Credit for commercial purposes . ‘ : 5 
Surplus goods credits é ‘ : 2° 


60 


Austria :— 
Estimated recoverable portion of post- 
UNRRA assistance, including raw material 
credit . . ; ‘ ‘ . , 4 
Hungary :— 
Wool credit . : ; : i , 05 


Total (in round figures) . , ‘ 275 


C. GERMANY 
Approximate total cost to March 31 of assistance 
to German economy (excluding occupation 
costs) , , . ‘ ; : 


GRAND TOTAL . ‘ : : , 740 


It should be noted that a good part of the £140,000,000 laid 
out on assistance to the German economy represents the 
deficit between German exports and essential imports into the 
British zone and has had to be met in dollars. 

Even the impressive total of £740,000,000 contributed to 
world recovery as gifts or loans does not tell the whole tale 
of what Britain has done or is doing. Thus, it does not 
include the contribution we are to make to the International 
Refugee Organisation, to which the British contribution is to 
be 14°7 per cent. of the budget. It is well that the world, 
and our own people, should know what we have done to 
help restore a shattered world; and we have therefore 
reproduced the foregoing table for record and reference. 


THE public is tired. Individuals are cross. Miners are 
disinclined for hard work—and they are not the only ones. 

Everyone complains of the monotony of our 
cng diet, but it is not generally understood that 
7 we are slowly starving. Now it is natural that 
Ministers, who are very largely responsible for this condi- 
tion, should ignore it or should lie about it—as they do, but 
it is not well that we should be deceived by them. Let us 
listen to the doctors—not the “‘ Medical Officers of Health ” 
who are ordered to camouflage the condition of the country, 
but to the doctors who have-no interest in supporting the 
present legends about sufficiency. They have been pretty 
outspoken lately and an article in the Medical Weekly, an old 
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journal devoted to medicine, is more than outspoken, it is 
positively and intentionally alarmist. In an article called 
“Dying England,” Doctor Franklin Bicknell states in so 
many words that “ England is dying from starvation,” and 
he not only makes this startling statement, he tells us in 
clear language just where we are :— 


* All rationed and pointed foods, including bread, and all 
unrationed food, excluding restaurant meals, provide under 2,100 
calories daily. Yet the average moderately active man must eat 
3,000 calories daily and the average housewife 2,500 calories daily 
to provide the energy used up in a full day’s work. If fewer 
calories than these are eaten, then less than a full day’s work must 
be done.” 


And the writer goes on to say that “as a nation we must 
literally perish unless we can break the vicious circle of 
insufficient food causing insufficient work . . . Just yelping 
for the Dunkirk spirit shows a total lack of knowledge of the 
country’s starved condition.” 

Now Doctor Bicknell is one of the greatest authorities 
in this country on vitamins and his article was at once quoted 
by Lord Woolton. It should be read by everyone. The 
figures he gives are so serious that the instinctive reaction is 
to disbelieve them. He gives his authorities. The calorific 
requirements are those laid down by the British Medical 
Association in 1933. They were confirmed in 1940 by the 
U.S. National Research Council. On the other hand, the 
League of Nations—in 1931—thought these calories in- 
sufficient. What we actually get, 1,600, was told to the 
House of Commons recently by Doctor Edith Summerskill. 
It is startlingly less than our requirements. 


THE rationed foods give us 1,400 calories and the pointed 
foods another 200. Hence Doctor Summerskill’s total of 

1,600 calories; it is a little more than half of 
oaks our absolute needs. ‘‘A man only five feet 

four inches high requires all of this food to 
remain adequately nourished when lying all day warm in 
bed, not even feeding himself...” All our energy has to be 
provided by foods “‘ off the ration.”” How much of this can 
we get and of what value is it to us? This food consists of 
potatoes, fish and vegetables. Nowadays sausages, meat 
pies and offals are scarce and hardly to be counted. Potatoes 
provide 23 calories per ounce, but stomachs “ cannot stand 
more than four large potatoes every day.’”’ That makes 230 
calories daily. Fish: the usual helping of cod, haddock or 
whiting gives 160 calories. Thus we see that a man and his 
wife who eat their meals at home can only get 2,070 calories 
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every day, leaving a deficit of nearly 1,000 calories for him 
and 400 for her. Then there are restaurants. They provide 
very few calories in proportion to their bulk, even if they 
are in expensive restaurants, so that even after a restaurant 
meal there is a daily deficit. 


** What this deficit means to the housewife and her husband may 
be better comprehended when it is realised that the average calorific 
intake of the unemployed in Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1933, during the dreadful 
years of unemployment, was 2,837 calories for men, and for women 2,355. 
In other words, unemployed men were eating nearly 400 more 
calories than employed men to-day, and the wives of the unemployed 
nearly 200 calories more than the housewife of to-day. 

“That the pre-war unemployed were better fed than anyone 
to-day seems fantastic, especially when we remember that their 
dietetic plight was described as “‘ woeful ” and has been held up as 
a disgrace to England ever since. But we forget that a diet of 3,000 
calories, far better balanced than ours, cost less than six shillings a 
week,” [Our italics]. 


People may be filling their stomachs and they may be 
getting almost the same bulk as before, but what are lacking 
now are the fats. More fats are what we chiefly want. 
Mr. Strachey at once contradicted Doctor Frank Bicknell’s 
statement, but he brought no proof, no figures to prove his 
own contention. Doctor Bicknell’s figures—he is a great 
expert on food—therefore stand, and they should be attended 
to. Our lack of food accounts for our weariness. We do 
not need any experts to tell us that we are tired, weary, 
listless, all the hours of the day. 


WE feel slack. We are slack. 


“The forty-hour week, no Saturday work, shops closing for 

: over an hour at midday, the very low output of work, 

Socknens fe are all the necessary, though unconscious, result of 
starvation forcing the worker to conserve his energy.” 


Thus Doctor Bicknell; he then looks abroad. 


“The starving countries of Europe, whose plight so harasses 
us, oddly enough manage to provide lashings of food according to 
the reports of all visitors. Possibly the explanation is that these 
countries are not under such uniform iron control as we and have 
recovered from the war because it is healthier for two-thirds of a 
nation to eat well and be fit and for one-third to starve, than for all 
a nation, like us, to pine away in uniform malnutrition. It is 
interesting to note that in the British Zone in Germany—according 
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to the recent official statement in the House of Commons—the 
basic ration is almost exactly the same as our ration from rationed 
and pointed foods, while two-thirds of the inhabitants, through 
‘ off the ration ’ food, obtain 2,550 to 3,990 calories daily—far more 
than we can possibly get. 

“We are, indeed, the worst-fed nation in Western Europe— 
even including Germany.” 


Yet there are pro-Germans who coax their miserable 
rations from ignorant people and send them to Germany. 


TuIs question of food shortage will, from now onwards, 
dominate the political scene. Lord Woolton, who knows a 

good deal about the matter, raised the question 
peer in the House of Lords. He quoted Dr. Frank- 

lin Bicknell’s article from which we have given 
extracts. “‘ The country,” he said, ‘‘ was in danger of a food 
crisis which would be as serious as the coal crisis.” He 
believed that our bread stocks were very low, “ a well-informed 
source put the stocks as low as seven weeks.”’ Lord Woolton’s 
information was that the scheme for bread rationing had 
broken down. That was our present situation, but worse lay 
ahead. The Government were making a mistake in mixing 
trading and politics. Thus Lord Woolton. His speech will 
no doubt be listened to by thoughtful people, but how many 
people have the time or the energy to be thoughtful nowa- 
days? One of the most marked effects of under-feeding is 
lassitude. In the remarkable article by Dr. Franklin Bicknell, 
is the following passage: “‘ Few doctors can remember 
during the last year having seen a patient who did 
not complain of always being tired. Indeed, profound 
fatigue, which before the war would have almost certainly 
meant a serious disease, can now safely be ignored, 
being ‘normal’.” But how long can a man remain really 
“normal ”’ in a state of chronic fatigue? Ministers may be 
indifferent to this condition of the people, they may even see 
a loophole by which they may ultimately escape their respon- 
sibilities via starvation and bankruptcy leading to coalition— 
as in 1931, but doctors cannot take the matter so irresponsibly. 
And the long-suffering public must soon begin to ask why we 
are spending {18 millions on films from America and {65 
millions on tobacco? With this money, wasted on luxury, we 
could have bought feeding stuffs, we could have avoided the 
slaughter last autumn of many millions of chickens. We have 
to exert ourselves to be serious about this matter, for other- 
wise what lies ahead of us is hunger. Every regulation which 
limits food production should go. At present it is difficult to 
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keep a pig. So complex are the regulations that the cottage 
pig-styes are empty. Cottagers have not the time for the 
endless form-filling required and they simply will not keep a 
pig they cannot kill and eat as and when they please. All 
kinds of interference with the production of food must stop or 
we shall never get what we need. The slogan should not be 
“work or want,’”’ but ‘‘ produce food at all costs.” 


WHEN Mr. Dalton made his budget speech he expressed 
some concern about the amount of the food [cost of living] 
subsidies. These amount to a huge annual 
hy te sum because from the moment that a policy 
of bribing everyone is embarked upon the 
figures become astronomical even though the amount each 
person receives is small. The Ministry of Food has recently 
given in Records and Statistics full details of the way in which 
the subsidy works. Here is Table One which shows what the 
Government spends and what the individual receives. 


TABLE I—WEEKLY FooD RATION CosTs AND SUBSIDY VALUES 


Estimated Estimated 

Weekly Cost | Weekly Value | Weekly Cost | Weekly Cost 

of Rations of Subsidy | of Subsidy to | of Subsidy to 

per person per person Government, | Government, 

April rst, April 1st, |based on Jan.- based on 
1947 1947 Feb., 1947 1946 
Consumption | Consumption 
s. d. s. d. 

Meat . I 4 34 1,228,000 1,149,000 
Bacon 2} of 239,000 340,000 
Flour* 11} 1,493,000 1,557,000 
Tea 5 1} 413,000 370,000 
Sugar. 2 14 790,000 893,000 
Milk . : 11} 2} 677,000 688,000 
Potatoest . 6 3% 724,000 719,000 
Margarine . 12 of 184,000 252,000 
Butter 34 1Z 449,000 412,000 
Cheese 1} I 315,000 329,000 
Eggs (shell) t 3 24 676,000 663,000 
ToTaL . ‘ 5 3% a. '§ 7,188,000 7,372,000 


* Weekly consumption estimated at 4} lb. per person including bread. 

+ Weekly consumption estimated at 54 lb.. per person. 

¢ Weekly consumption estimated at 14 eggs per person. 
Thus seven and a third million pounds are spent every week 
in order to give each individual in the country 2s. 3d. These 
figures do not give us the cost of administering the subsidies, 
the armies of inspectors, of clerks, of accountants, perhaps it 
would be difficult to isolate the food subsidy expenditure 
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from the rest, but it would not be surprising to hear that the 
cost was almost as great per head of population as the money 
value received. It shows what a mess the Government are 
in that they prolong so costly an experiment at a time when 
wages are high and there is no unemployment. If they are 
afraid of the old age pensioner’s vote they might add another 
2s. to the old age pension. The Economist, which, on the 
whole supports Government policy, has some pungent remarks 
to make on the necessity for making this economy. 
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It should be noted that one big item of public money spent 
on food is not shown in the table we have reproduced. This 

1 is the cost of the milk given in schools. The 
eaten, Economist estimates that this costs ‘‘ about 

“4 £20-£30 million a year.’”’ It is a sign of the 
universal extravagance and of slack treasury administration 
that we are not told whether it is £20 or £30 million. After 
all £10 million is a sum of money. We have to remember 
that other things are subsidised besides food. Utility clothes 
and shoes among the number. They cost the country £33 
million. Mr. Dalton gave the total ‘‘ cost of living” figure 
for this year as likely to be {425 million. The Economist says, 
with truth, that “‘ the data contained in the Civil Estimates 
could be presented both more frankly and more realistically.” 
They certainly could, but this Government, while very 
extravagant in its expenditure of money is excessively 
economical and reticent in its presentment of facts, and the 
bewildered public, conscious that it is being bled to death 
does not know where the money goes. The article from 
which we have quoted ends on this note : 


The form of presentation used in the Estimates may be consistent 
with Treasury accounting methods, but it is enlightening neither 
for the consumer, who enjoys the subsidies, nor the taxpayer 
(broadly speaking, the same person), who foots the bill, nor for 
the economist, who attempts to relate the advantages of stabilisation 
of the cost of living to its reactions on the body economic. 


All the taxpayer knows is that Peter is robbed to pay Peter 
as well as Paul and that the process impoverishes the whole 
of the citizens of this country. 


PoLiTIcat bribery is not new, in different ages it takes different 
forms. Just now we have adopted in this country the 

most expensive kind. In the days of Sir 
eae Robert Walpole, the Prime Minister gave a 

few thousands here and there to Members of 
Parliament, and he kept a few sinecures going in order to 
get them to support his policy. The country got good value 
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for its money in those days, peace abroad and security at 
home. Nowadays, in order that the Government of the 
moment shall attract support every individual in the country 
is given goods to the value of 2s. 3d. a week, the result is an 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of pounds, and the more 
it is thought necessary thus to bribe the electors indi- 
vidually and besides this to pay M.Ps. handsome salaries, 
the less chance we shall have of security, of plenty and of 
good order at home and abroad. 


THE Transport Bill passed its Third Reading on May 6. It 
was forced through the Commons by dint of an unprecedented 
use of the closure which was harshly applied 
not only to the House as a whole but to the 
Committee. Never has a Bill been rushed 
through the Lower House at such a rate, never has a Bill 
gone to the House of Lords in such an undigested condition. 
It is not too much to say that beyond the general sense of 
spoliation Ministers themselves do not know what is in it. 
In a grandiloquent speech the Minister of Transport—Mr. 
Barnes—moved the Third Reading of the Bill. 


On the assumption that the Bill receives the Royal Assent in 
this Session, on January 1, 1948, there will be transferred to public 
ownership some 60 railway undertakings, 52,000 miles of track, 
1,230,000 wagons, 45,000 passenger coaches, 20,000 locomotives, 
25,000 horse-drawn vehicles and 70 hotels and 50,000 houses. 
That represents the main property of the railway companies. In 
addition, there will be 1,640 miles of canals and waterways, and 
100 steamships totalling 150,000 gross tons. Very quickly after- 
wards, as the provisions of the Bill compulsorily acquiring certain 
long-distance road undertakings become operative, it is estimated 
that 34,000 commercial lorries will pass into the hands of the Com- 
mission. The staff employed by the controlled undertakings at 
present numbers approximately 692,000 persons. I think that 
these figures indicate the importance of the transport industry—as 
I reminded the House when this Bill was first introduced—both in 
regard to its capital assets, its livelihood interests to big sections of 
the population of these islands, and its widespread impact on the 
economic affairs of the nation. 


La Transport 


Wuat this means in plain English is that huge powers over 
vast businesses will move from the control of the people who 
: have built them up and have thereby endowed 
<naneine the country with great wealth into the hands 
of salaried servants of the State who will 

have no incentive to increase either the wealth or the efficiency 
of the Railways or other transport services of the country. 
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It will be immaterial to them whether they are efficient or 
the reverse. What Mr. Barnes failed to say was that this 
huge act of spoliation—for that is what it is—was so imper- 
fectly drafted that the Government were obliged to bring 
forward 176 amendments. But he had to admit that the 
experts in railway and road haulage which he had consulted, 
were not favourable to the changes proposed. 

Sir David Maxwell Fyfe moved the rejection of the Bill. 
He was supported by the Liberals and the Independents as 
well, of course, as by the Conservatives. A series of brilliant 
and wholly unanswered speeches were made in opposition, 
of which one of the most pungent was that of Sir Arthur 
Salter, the Independent member for Oxford University, in 
which he said : 


**T venture to say that no Bill has ever been submitted to this 
House which has at once required so much full Parliamentary 
examination and revision as this Bill and, in relation to its need, 
has received so little.” 


The Socialists, of course, supported the Bill. It will, if it 
becomes law, place more power and more patronage in the 
hands of Ministers. That is an essential plank of the Socialist 
platform. This socialisation of industry is one of the ways in 


which Socialists propose to reduce the inequalities due to 


differences of ability between one man and another. To create 
and run a business must call for brains and energy: to file 
papers and draw a salary, which can only be forfeited by 
serious misconduct, demands no talent at all. The able 
people are to be discouraged in the name of equality. It is 
not a happy prospect for a country which has thriven on good 
brains and ardent work. 


THE experiment is being tried of giving the miners a five- 
day week. This was forced on the Government by the 
Miners’ leader, Mr. Horner, who is a Com- 
munist. It is too early to say yet how much 
coal we shall get as the result of the concession. 
What is more likely to help raise the coal is the fact that 
miners now get more food than other people. It is the fact 
that the languor and even laziness of our people comes as 
much from undernourishment as from moral slackness. It 
comes, too, from the lack of incentive to work. The Russians 
have a different system to that which prevails in England, 
if you do not work there, you do want, for your ration card is 
withdrawn. And you must work at what the Government 
wants you to do, not at what you want to do. No woman 
in Russia gets food for merely looking after her husband and 
children. There is no “housewives” ration. Either a 
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woman works at a factory, on the land or at some other 
appointed task, or she draws nothing beyond a packet of 
cigarettes. Do those Communists who advocate the Russian 
system know this? Do the miners, who think they are 
Communists, know it ? Mr. Horner does, of course, but then 
“party” officials are always all right in one party states. 
There was recently an interesting letter in the Datly Telegraph 
on the miners’ five-day week. It was from Mr. J. C. John- 
stone and his arithmetic proved conclusively that we shall 
lose coal. Very likely we shall have to make up our minds 
to parting with this source of our wealth. In that case 
it will not only be the miner who will suffer. For however 
you look at it two and two do not make five. 


THE fashion and use of language change. One of the words 
which has recently altered its meaning is “ charter.” The 
’ Concise Oxford Dictionary gives it as “‘ written 
See, grant of rights by Sovereign or legislature 
especially in creation of borough, company, 

etc.”, a secondary meaning is “‘ grant, give privileges.”” We 
do not know under which of these headings the new manifesto 
of the Conservative Office comes. But the writers of this 
pamphlet are not the first to stretch the meaning of the word 
“Charter.” That was done when the phrase “ Atlantic 
Charter ’’ was used to describe the vague hopes of President 
Roosevelt in 1942. We must not blame the Conservative 
Office for borrowing Mr. Roosevelt’s language; it is by no 
means the only borrowed matter in this work, a large part of 
the Socialist programme is also included here by the anony- 
mous authors. The pamphlet is not signed, but it is said to 
have been drawn up under the auspices of Mr. R. A. Butler, 
the author of the Education Act, the ex-Minister who believed 
in the Indian policy which has got India to the brink of civil 
war. That being so we have to realise that Conservative 
doctrine will not be preached and that we shall hear nothing 
of true Conservative policy which is not set so much on new 
legislation as on the preservation of liberty and national 
character ; the giving of opportunity to individuals rather 
than the regimentation of all and sundry. And in this 
pamphlet there is very little about the Empire, the Hudson 
sort of Conservatives do not set much store on it, they do 
not know that the whole future of this Island depends on the 
growth and strength of that Empire. Turning to home 
affairs we find some good generalities, the writers’ wish 
for ‘‘ a system of free enterprise,” is excellent, but for fear 
that the reader should think that they mean something, 
they very soon say that there is a “‘ need for central direction.”’ 
In a later paragraph they speak stoutly enough of controls 
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“ breeding like rabbits,” but they hurriedly add that they 
undertake not to move the “ control from any necessity of life 
until we are certain that it is within the reach of every family.” 
And in a very familiar-sounding sentence we are told of the 
writers’ wish “‘ to free private endeavour from the taunt of 
selfishness.”” Well, we seem to have heard that before. 
Mr. Attlee would call it taking the profit motive out of 
industry. After reading this work we can only conclude 
that the Conservative party will continue to lose by-elections, 
for if we are to have Socialism the voter will think that we 
had better get it from the Socialist party. 


OuR circumstances do not improve. We have in power a 
set of Ministers, some of whom are bent on mis-rule and the 
destruction of our society, some of whom are 

a nace acting under the orders of mischief makers 
. outside Parliament. Other Ministers are merely 
incompetent administrators. Between them they have made 
a hash of governing this country and they have broken the 
back of the Civil Service by the strain they have put upon it. 
They get criticism and a great deal of advice from all and 
sundry, but they do not sufficiently get the advice that 
salvation can only come—as it came once before when the 
MacDonald Government had run us near to bankruptcy— 
from the British Empire. The members of that Empire are 
our best friends and our nearest relations. Their friendship 
and their earnest desire to work with us should be encouraged 
in every possible way. But instead of any effort to work with 
the Empire we have the strange scene of the Geneva trade 
talks, which the British Empire has attended, not as a powerful 
unit, but as a scattered and unrelated number of countries. 
We are not allowed to know what is going on there, but we 
can guess. It is the most notable effort yet made by the 
U.S.A. to divide the parts of the British Empire one from 
another. Ever since the United States left the great Imperial 
Group known as the British Empire because the British made 
it, the Americans have felt jealous of the worldwide power 
from which they have parted. They want our place in 
the sun. They want our West Indian colonies and our 
Pacific islands and above all they want our trade. We do 
not blame them. They are proud of their country and want 
to see it ‘‘ mightier yet.” But while they are sending 
American delegates, supported by an American Government 
which puts American interests first, the British delegates have 
behind them a Government that puts many things before 
British and Imperial interests. Under these circumstances 
those members of the Conservative party who are Imperialists 
should lose no opportunity of reminding the country that 
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without the strengthening of Empire bonds, the countries of 
the Empire will drift apart and become as weak as small 
countries are and must be. 

Fortunately this country is a monarchy. It does not 
therefore solely depend upon political persons for inspiration 
and on May 13 H.M. the King made a moving speech at the 
Guildhall when he spoke at a banquet given in his honour. 
He spoke of the Empire and what our countrymen have done 
in creating it. Fresh from South Africa, deeply impressed 
by what the British have done there, he gave vent to the 
pride we all must feel in their performance. 


THE King and Queen, with the Princesses, returned to England 
on May 11 and had a wonderful reception from the crowd 
é which was heartily delighted to see them back. 
The King and They have had an interesting trip and their 
Queen Return ie et 
visit has had a marked effect on the spirits 
and hopes of the British and African populations, while the 
welcome given them by the Indians has offered General 
Smuts a great opportunity of making a fresh start on Indian 
matters. It remains to be seen if he can take it. The recep- 
tion given to the Royal party in South Africa was ecstatic on 
the part of the British, the coloured people, the natives ; the 
Indians and the Boers were civil. They were at once interested 
and curious. The Republican leaders were cool; they were 
powerful enough to keep the word “loyalty” out of the 
address to the King. In the interests of “ appeasement ” 
these things were not described by the distinguished corre- 
spondents who accompanied the Royal tour. These gentlemen 
only gave the British public those aspects of the journey which 
were likely to promote General Smuts’ interests and those of 
his demi-semi, both-sides of-the-fence supporters. This atti- 
tude lasted during the journey in the Union. Once that home 
of mugwumps was left behind—as during the visit to the 
Protectorates and even more so in Rhodesia, the whole atmo- 
sphere changed. In Rhodesia it was difficult not to mention 
Cecil Rhodes! Very little that gives any insight into South 
African affairs has appeared in our Daily Press, but the 
Economist had an article on May 10, which was worth noting, 
and we lift some extracts from this interesting analysis of 
the effects of the King and Queen’s visit on General Smuts’ 
electoral fortunes. 


THE writer of the article in the Economist began by telling 
his readers that South Africa is not united, and that “ the 


‘ blow to its prestige administered by the 
rates ot United Nations” has increased its divisions. 
The Crown is the only link between the warring 

parties, and yet the King is not only a link, “ for ‘ repub- 
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licanism ’ is a political issue between the two main (white) 
parties.” . There was, before the visit, some curiosity as to 
how the Republicans would behave. They had been very 
civil to the Prince of Wales, and they have been civil again but, 
what lies ahead, in the belief of the Economist, is an election 
in which the issue will be on the colour question. 


** And it looks as if it will be a straight fight between the Nation- 
alists and General Smuts’s United party. The Dominion party, the 
pro-British party, is gradually being eliminated. The Labour 
party, which bears little resemblance to the Labour party in this 
country, is hopelessly divided. The Afrikaner party, founded 
by General Hertzog after he broke with General Smuts in 1939, 
and led by the moderate Mr. Havenga, who was Minister of Finance 
in the Smuts-Hertzog Coalition, has joined forces with the Nation- 
alists. There is no doubt that at the next election General Smuts 
will have to face a formidable challenge.” 


From this account we see that General Smuts has so man- 
ceuvred as to divide the British; it is never a difficult thing 
todo. But he is not, himself, on a very good wicket. 


** His trouble is that his so-called United party is anything but 
united. It comprises people with pro-British sympathies who 
vote for him rather than for the Dominion party because they 
see no prospect of the latter ever being returned to office, a centre 
section which valiantly strives to foster a nationalism that is neither 
British nor Afrikaner, but South African, and Afrikaners with 
Nationalist sympathies who cannot accept the republican and 
isolationist views of Dr. Malan. General Smuts’s difficult task is to 
avoid offending any section of his varied following, in particular his 
near-Nationalist supporters.” 


THE Election is near and it will be hotly contested. The 
Nationalists (7.e., the Republicans) are in favour of anti- 
By and B Native legislation. They want to get back 

ran ne to the good old days when every Dutchman 
could wallop his niggers. During the war they prayed for 
German arms and they admired Hitler’s regime. _ They long 
for the expulsion of all but the Tame British. In discussing 
their chances the Economist writer makes the following 
remarks : 


“For all the symbolic moves towards republicanism that have 
characterised recent years—the disappearance of the King’s head 
from postage stamps, the elevation of ‘ Die Stem’ to be co-equal 
with ‘ God Save the King,’ and many similar changes—there is one 
consideration which must give any South African Government 
pause before it renounces the monarchy. The Union, outside the 
British Empire, would no longer have even the medium status it 
enjoys to-day among the powers. It would be condemned to be a 
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small nation, cut off even from its neighbour, Southern Rhodesia, 
to which along with the white settlers of East and Central Africa 
General Smuts once looked to make his bulwark against black 
domination. 


To which we reply that whether Mr. Malan or General Smuts 
wins we shall in any case expect to see the weakening of 
Empire ties. The handling of the Royal Visit by General 
Smuts gives a clear indication—if any were needed—as to 
his own attitude. It is to be regretted that the British, 
who are loyal, have not supported the Dominion Party which 
supports loyalty and that they have continued the policy of 
appeasement towards their Dutch fellow citizens which has 
been fatal ever since the days of Sir Bartle Frere. 


WE had gone to press before the great anniversary of Princess 
Elizabeth’s birthday, which occurred on April 21. Her 
Princess speech would have been a notable one in any 
Elizabeth’s case, her personality and her deep sense of 
Birthday duty made it a great historical event. The 
image which was brought before all listeners as she spoke, of 
this young girl dedicating herself to her country, to the Empire 
over which she will one day preside, was most moving. 
“T vow to thee, my country ’—she used almost the same 
words as Cecil Spring Rice, only she used her own language 
to say the same thing. There were few older people who 
heard her unmoved, and who did not pray that she might 
live and be prosperous and happy. She has dwelt in a 
wonderful home atmosphere. May we add to our congra- 
tulations to her on her outstanding performance the hope that 
she will herself marry and continue the line which has auspi- 
ciously reigned over England for hundreds of years. 


IT is as well to look at things as they are, and if there is a 
people who can bear the truth it is the English. Just now 
rt the facts facing us are. harsh. Not only is 
j pe None there much want and suffering all over the 

world but there is evidence of huge scale 
mismanagement, nowhere more than in England. We were 
warned by the events of last winter that it would be a long 
time before we began to recover anything like our old standard 
of life, until the breakdown we had hardly realised the extent 
to which the war, followed by two years of maladministration, 
had reduced our way of living. We knew we were often hungry, 
last winter we were also cold, but it was not until last month 
that the country at large grasped what next winter would 
be like. A Report has now told us. It is published by the 
Electricity Committee of the Joint Consultative Committee 
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of the National Joint Advisory Council (God help us). This 
report tells us that from October 1 it will be necessary to 
reduce the industrial load to three-quarters of last winter’s 
peak use. This is very serious for our employers and our 
employed, but can we wonder at any failure anywhere when 
the executive bodies are comprised of Joint Consultative 
Committees of Joint Advisory Councils ? 


As in other disordered places in the world, Palestine is the 
haunt of thieves. Under cover of political terrorism burglary 
ue is rife as well as murder. There is one theory 
sal of the Palestine disorder which has a good 
deal of plausibility, and that is that when the 
American police got rid of the murdering and robbing gangs 
that disgraced their country a few years ago the Jews hired 
them to go to Palestine, offering them both booty and a free 
run for their criminal propensities. Certainly the “ war in 
Palestine ’’ which is openly aided and promoted by American 
Jews—in the interests of Wall Street >—bears a wonderful 
resemblance to that waged by the Chicago gunmen in the 
days of their strength. 


SPRING has caught us, as the old people say, “ in our joints ” 
and the country creaks and rumbles along complaining and 
Better suffering like any rheumatic old man. The 
Weather weather has given us some bright days and 

the woods have been a wonder of beauty, 
while the harshly treated earth has responded wonderfully 
to the brightness of the sun. The double summer time is 
an affliction for the farmer and the gardener, but it certainly 
saves light, though it must use a lot of power for warming 
rooms in the early morning. Do people between 3 and 70 
refrain from turning on the heat when they are really cold ? 
We rather doubt it, except when they cannot afford the cost 
of electricity and gas. 


AN advertisement recently appeared in The Times asking 
whether anyone could give information about sawdust- 


burning stoves for domestic heating or cooking. 
These stoves are in common use in France 
and they are said to be very satisfactory. 
As a rule sawdust is thrown away in this country, al- 
though we are told that some sawmills use it. It would be a 
considerable national economy if we could use it to heat our 
rooms and cook our food. Under ordinary circumstances 
such stoves could be imported, but nowadays such an 
import might be frowned upon unless Members of Parliament 
take the matter up. 


A Valuable 


Fuel 


WHAT DOES RUSSIA WANT? 


Any attempt to assess the intentions of a foreign power must 
take into consideration two things: the will and the strength. 
Thus the Jewish terrorists have the will to smash Great 
Britain, but they lack the strength. The U.S.A. has the 
strength to smash us, but not the will. France, on the other 
hand, has neither the will nor the strength. Andsoon. These 
are very broad heads which must be sub-divided. The 
strength in which we are interested, for example, is the 
probable future strength, as well as the present strength. 
That is fairly straightforward. But the will is an exceedingly 
complicated matter. It is bound up with the national char- 
acteristics of the power in question, with the nature of its 
government, with its ambitions, and with its fears. For 
example, the most unwarlike people in the world could 
conceivably be led into an aggressive war in the belief that 
it was really a defensive war ; the most unambitious govern- 
ment could conceivably attack a neighbouring power in the 
genuine belief that by so doing it was saving its own country 
from imminent invasion ; an impassioned belief in a religious 
or political faith might cause a normally peaceable country 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of another country, with 
incendiary results. Such contingencies may be multiplied. 
All of them fall under the broad heads of strength and will, 
and they must all have their place in any serious appreciation 
of the intentions of any foreign power. 

Sometimes such an appreciation is instinctive. We do 
not have to think very hard to know that we are safe from 
France, even a greatly strengthened France of the future: 
we think in essentials along the same lines and our own ideas 
about aggression and world-dominion correspond so closely 
with those of the French that no great leap of the imagination 
is required to put ourselves in their place. Sometimes such 
an effort, or leap, has to be made because we are dealing with 
a people with a different outlook and a different set of ideas, 
but an outlook so much of a piece that once the effort is made 
it is a simple matter to draw the correct deductions. It was 
thus with Germany in the ’thirties. There we had a war- 
like and aggressive government determined to dominate 
the world and supported by a people as nearly warlike as 
it is possible to find among the Western nations. In other 
words, the will was clear. As for the strength, it was plain 
that in the early and middle ’thirties Germany lacked the 
strength to implement her will ;_ but it was equally plain that 
she was rapidly building up the requisite strength. The 
deduction was inescapable. This is not wisdom after the 
event (though wisdom after the event is a great deal better 
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than no wisdom at all): there were plenty of people who, in | 
the early ’thirties, knew that Germany would be at war with 
us within ten years. Once you had made the leap of the 
imagination and examined the twin questions of the will and 
the strength you could reach no other conclusion. The 
trouble was that too many people, taking it for granted that 
the Germans thought more or less like ourselves, failed to 
make that leap. For the time being, as I have said, we have 
to make no such effort when considering the intentions of 
France: we know her so well. But if France should tum 
Communist and at the same time grow strong she would no 
longer be the France we know to-day. Then our instinctive 
understanding would no longer suffice as a guide, and we 
should have to set our imagination to work once more. 

All these are simple cases. But the most urgent problem 
of our time is not simple at all: it is as difficult and compli- 
cated as any problem could be. When we are considering | 
the intentions of the Soviet Union it is not simply that we have | 
to make an effort of the imagination—of the kind which was 
too much for most of us when Germany was in question— 
but that the imagination, once it has got going, has nothing 
to feed on. We don’t, the great majority of us, know what 
Soviet Russia is: how then can we possibly hope to know 
what she wants? And even if we are lucky enough to have 
some idea of what she is, her ways of thought are so alien 
and her motivations so different from ours that we are in 
perpetual danger of translating the facts of her existence | 
into terms of our own experience, which may have nothing 
to do with the reality as apprehended by the Russians them- 
selves. 

Because of this it is all the more important that we should 
keep our heads and refuse absolutely to be stampeded into 
hasty and half-baked conclusions. The things that matter, 
and the only things that matter, are the answers to the two 
questions: the strength and the will. To judge by the way 
many people talk, and especially in America, one would think 
that Russia had both the strength and the will to attack the 
Western world. But plainly this is incorrect, since when a 
nation has the will to attack and the means or the strength to 
do so—well, it attacks. The Soviet Union, therefore, at this 
moment, must lack either the strength or the will, or both. 
And having established that fact we blow away with a single 
breath a great part of the hysterical propaganda which is 
blighting the lives of all of us to-day. We also let in a harsh 
light on the foreign policy of Great Britain and America 
from Teheran onwards, much of which was excusable only 
on the assumption that Russia had the will and the strength 
to fight for her demands. 
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But to say that she lacks the strength to fight to-day 
does not say that she lacks the will, or that she will lack the 
strength to fight to-morrow. So it is about to-morrow, or 
the day after, that we have to think. 

First the strength. Failing the perfection in the Soviet 
Union of the atomic bomb or some method of easily distri- 
buted bacteriological disease, the Soviet Union will not be 
strong enough to attack either ourselves or America for the 
next ten years, ifthen. I am not competent to discuss atomic 
bombs or bacteriological warfare. Only scientists, and 
scientists with an intimate knowledge of Russia and Russian 
science, can predict how soon it will be before the Russians 
will have made for themselves atomic bombs of sufficient 
reliability and explosive power and in sufficient quantity to 
bring them level with America and ourselves. The same 
applies to bacteriological warfare. But when we come to 
consider the will we shall have to ask what we might expect 
to happen if, say in three to five years time, Stalin found 
himself in a position to inflict crippling damage on Great 
Britain and America by a surprise attack. It is a possibility 
that has to be considered, although to anyone who knows 
Russia it borders on high fantasy. Granted, because one 
does not know any better, the possession of the formidable 
armament required, in order to bring these weapons to bear 
in sufficient quantity to inflict a simultaneous crushing 
blow on all the vital centres of the countries to be smashed, 
the requisite long-range air fleet and the organisation behind 
it and the navigating skill required (to say nothing of the 
domestic organisation required to cope with the effect on the 
cities of Russia of retaliation in kind) would be, in Russia, 
quite unthinkable. We have allowed ourselves to be too 
easily impressed by the achievement of the Red Army during 
the late war. It was an achievement made possible by sheer 
weight of numbers, desperate endurance, and the ruthless 
sacrifice of millions. The men who said Russia would give in 
to Hitler after six weeks were very wrong indeed, and the 
records of most of them were such that the British Government 
of the day should have refused to listen to them. But these 
men were nearer the truth than is commonly realised, and a 
great deal nearer the truth than most of the people who took 
it for granted that Russia would win. She did win; but only 
by the skin of her teeth, and at a cost which no other people 
in the world would have consented to pay. There was nothing 
impressive about the Red Army apart from its heroism and 
its genius for improvisation, which were both superb. Neither 
of these qualities would be of very much use in a planned and 
secret and highly organised attack by long-range bombers on 
the other side of the world. We must never forget that the 
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German army did very much better than the Russian army. 
Had it been the same size as the Russian army it would have 
swept across that whole immense land and would now be 
sitting in Vladivostock. I say this, I repeat, not to detract 
in any way from the magnificence of the Russian resistance. 
On the contrary, only those who know something of the 
inefficiency of the Red Army can possibly begin to appreciate 
its heroism. I say this because it is high time we stopped 
thinking about the Red Army as a first-class fighting machine. 
It is nothing of the kind. 

Bismarck in his more candid moments, when he was not 
trying to frighten us with the Russian bogey, called Russia 
“le grand Néant.”” He was proved right three times in rapid 
succession: by the Crimean War, by the Russo-Japanese 
War, and by the 1914 War. Three times the colossus whose 
imagined power had dominated the councils of the world 
since the Congress of Vienna was crumpled up by vastly 
inferior power. Tsarist Russia, from the point of view of 
power politics—which was all that Bismarck was interested 
in—was indeed the great Nothing, hypnotising the rest of the 
world by sheer size and weight of numbers and a congenital 
poker face. To-day there is something there besides size 
and numbers, but not very much. You cannot turn a hollow 
shell into a first-class power overnight, simply by taking 
thought. And, relatively speaking—though no _ longer 
absolutely so—Russia is still the great Nothing. Never was 
so imposing a brick manufactured with so little straw. And 
we have been duly taken in by size, numbers, and the same 
old poker face, to the extent of letting the Russians dominate 
half Europe and allowing our own lives to be cramped, 
restricted and generally blighted by fear. The policy of the 
Politbureau, inherited from the Tsars, of bluffing the world 
into believing in Russia’s strength is almost certainly a mis- 
guided and short-sighted policy, but for what it is its success 
has been remarkable. And still, as always, the Government 
of Russia is aided in its policy by vocal influences all over the 
world which, for a variety of reasons, find it convenient to 
use ‘‘ the Russian menace ”’ as a cover for their own selfish 
ends. Foremost among these, of course, are the Germans. 

Inside Russia conditions are now very bad and are likely 
to remain bad for some years to come. It is true that last 
year’s terrible drought, the worst and most extensive according 
to official Russian admissions since 1891, is responsible for 
much of the immediate distress, that conditions would have 
been better had there been no drought, and that a good 
harvest this summer will save many millions from hunger. 
It is probably true that this drought and the consequent 
famine in the Ukraine is at the back of the recent decline in 
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the production of certain key industries, since even Russians, 
who can endure anything, cannot work effectively on empty 
stomachs. But bitter as the effects of the drought have been. 
this natural calamity can be held responsible for the general 
conditions of life in Russia to-day no more than the floods 
and snows of the winter can be held responsible for the 
conditions of life in this country. The Russians were in a 
position which made them particularly vulnerable to a drought 
which was simply the last straw, just as we were in a position 
which made us particularly vulnerable to a hard winter, 
which again was simply the last straw. 

I am not proposing to elaborate at length the material 
conditions of life in Russia to-day. They are stringent. 
They have been stringent for many years, with brief inter- 
ludes in 1926, 1936 and 1940, and with the promise of an 
interlude in the autumn of 1945. The masses of the city 
dwellers are chronically undernourished. The whole interest 
of the great majority of Russians is limited to food and 
shelter and how to secure them. For very many years they 
have had to work hard, for Russians very hard, for no reward. 
The war, when it came, hit an exhausted people only just 
recovering from the appalling purges through which the 
present government had finally consolidated its power, and 
for the first time in years within sight of a little relaxation. 
Since 1928 these people had tightened their belts and sub- 
mitted to rigours and privations unthinkable to us with a 
single object in view: to make their country so strong that 
no other country would attack it, or at least to make it 
invulnerable to such attack. Everything was sacrificed to 
this end, including, finally, honour. And when in spite of 
the rigours of the five-year plans, the collectivisation of 
agriculture, the political purges, and the moral disaster of the 
Russo-German Pact, Hitler nevertheless attacked, the shock 
to the ordinary Russian was tremendous. And when the 
glorious Red Army, which was supposed to be unconquerable, 
and which had been equipped and nourished at the cost of 
almost everything that made life worth living for the ordinary 
civilian—when this famous army suffered defeat after defeat 
on a scale and with a speed never before known in the history 
of war, there was an almost total collapse of morale on the 
part of the civilian population, which lasted for some time. 
The story of the partisans has been told ; but the story of the 
behaviour of tens of thousands of ordinary peasants in White 
Russia, Russia proper, and the Ukraine, towards the retreating 
Red Army has never been told and is known to few foreigners, 
and then only partially. This antagonism between the 
country people and the army, springing sometimes from bitter 
disillusionment, sometimes from a deep and secretly nourished 
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hatred for the authorities, was not limited to the period of 
the disastrous retreats: it hampered the movements of the 
Russian armies even when they were advancing after the 
miracle in front of Moscow. 

But if the Russian people were in bad shape in 194I1, 
to-day, on top of all the suffering inflicted by the demands 
of their own government in the years of peace, they are 
further weakened by the monstrous ruin inflicted upon them 


by the Germans, who, if they had shown a spark of human | 
decency and commonsense, might have alienated the Western § 
Lands from the Moscow government for ever. There is no § 


need to parade statistics of destruction. It is enough to say 
that the Germans killed, or caused to die of starvation or 
disease, something like 20,000,000 Russians, the great majority 


of them able-bodied men who included the flower of young | 


Russian manhood. Twenty million corpses is a great number 


and a formidable proportion of even the immense population f 


of Russia, the cream of which had already been skimmed and 


thrown away by Stalin during the course of the purges and j 
the liquidation of the kulaks. There are no published § 


figures of the war wounded, the cripples ; but these have also 
to be remembered, and to-day you cannot walk in the streets 
of Moscow without remembering them. Thus the man- 
power of Russia has received a blow, a qualitative as well as 
a quantitative blow, from which it will take a great many 
years to recover. And on top of this much of the man- 


power that is left is engaged not in developing the resources } 


of the country, but in restoring them to the pre-war level. 


This also will take many years. A great deal was destroyed | 


by the retreating Russians. A great deal was destroyed in 
the actual fighting. And throughout the Ukraine, White 
Russia, the Northern Caucases, and the Western areas of 


Russia proper, almost everything that was not destroyed in § 


this way was systematically smashed by the retreating 
Germans, This last devastation is unspeakable and un- 
imaginable in its thoroughness. From Mozhaisk to Smolensk, 
and beyond in both directions, every single telegraph pole 
was cut down close to the ground. The railway lines were 


torn up and still lie in an almost continuous twisted trail of § 


rusting metal beside the new track. Every single culvert 
beneath the small raised embankment of sand which stretches 
across the endless plain had been mined. Every signal and 
water-tower had been blown up. The endless line of conifers 
planted to protect the line from drifting snow had been cut 
down. Whenever the line runs through forest, the trees have 
been cleared for a hundred yards on either side. Not a building 
stands intact in any of the towns. Thousands upon thousands 
of families still live in podzyemki, large domed dugouts with a 
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tin chimney sticking out of the earthen roof. In the mining 
area the great mines are still flooded, and small mines have 
been reopened, ‘‘ mouse-traps ”’ as they are called, to be run 
for the sake of the coal they offer regardless of their uneconomic 
character. In all the Donbas and elsewhere the factories 
have had to be rebuilt and re-equipped. In Stalingrad to-day 
some factories are working again, theatres have been rebuilt, 
schools have been improvised; but there are no houses: 
the workers live in barracks, in dugouts, in holes in the rubble, 
in caves. The work of reconstruction in this vast area, 
which covers the greater part of Russia in Europe, and by 
far its most productive and populated part, is stupendous. 
It is now being carried out in the middle of a famine by a 
weary, disillusioned, decimated population who have nothing 
to eat but bread and potatoes and kasha, and not enough of 
that. Hundreds of thousands of them have no proper homes. 
For 20 years after the civil war, the intervention, and the 
1921 famine, they slaved to build the foundations for a decent 
standard of life. They had built the foundations and were 
beginning to contemplate the superstructure when Hitler came 
and destroyed what they had laid down. They are now 
faced with the one and only prospect of going through the 
whole process all over again. And their Government, through 
its policy of pretending to be a super-power, is making their 
task almost unbearably difficult. In normal times the Russians 
are the most unwarlike people in the world. They are first 
and foremost peasants, even the workers in the cities, with all 
the instincts of the peasant for a quiet life and for holding 
what he has. By temperament they are matter-of-fact and 
unromantic in the extreme, knowing life far too well to go 
about seeking trouble, and with no illusions about the sort 
of glory that has to be paid for by the sacrifice of blood. 
They are also lazy. The very qualities which make them 
easy game for an autocrat or a tyrant—which make them, 
indeed, ungovernable by anyone but an autocrat or a tyrant 
—are precisely those qualities which make them harmless 
neighbours when left to themselves. 

Of course, they are not left to themselves. On the 
contrary, they are chivvied from morning to night, and 
many millions of them, perhaps one in ten of the remaining 
population, are doing forced labour of one kind and another, 
not because they actively rebelled against the government 
in principle, but because they proved awkward to handle on 
points of detail, and because the government needs forced 
labour—from the crudest unskilled work run from concen- 
tration camps in the North-East, to highly skilled work in the 
new towns of the East where people will not live of their own 
accord.. The rest, the other nine out of ten, most of them 
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invincibly lazy and clumsy, but with hearts of gold and 
great charm of temperament, are held together and made 
to work harder than they want to and, as I have said, for 
practically no reward, by the apparatus of state: notably 
the uniformed and plain-clothes police of the M.V.D. and the 
professional fanatics of the Communist Party. Their minds 
are also drilled, day and night and night and day, by the 
wireless, by the newspapers, and by the local Communists. 
They are nourished on lies; but their resistance to this 
constant stream of lies has to be seen to be believed. It is 
unfortunate for the Soviet Government that the people they 
are seeking to educate have for centuries been brought up 
in the tradition of blank scepticism in face of all government 
pronouncements and blank lying to everyone in authority. 
The Russian has always had two languages: the language 
reserved for strangers and government officials, and the 
language he speaks with his friends. And so it is largely 
to-day. The young, of course, believe a great deal that is 
told them; but the young are always growing up. And if 
anyone doubts the sheer weight of scepticism with which the 
government announcements are received he has only to 
reflect on the volume of propaganda poured out continuously: 
if the people would believe what they were told the govern- 
ment could afford to relax. But it can never afford to relax. 
It has to hammer away all the time. 

But there is one thing that the people can be got to 
believe, and that is that they are threatened by the capitalist 
powers. This is natural enough. Lenin told them that they 
were in for trouble from outside, and trouble came. Stalin 
told them the same thing, and trouble came. Almost cer- 
tainly the main reason why Stalin and his friends insisted 


on differentiating the German people from the Nazis, from } 


their leaders, was to have a precedent for taking the same line 
vis-a-vis America and Great Britain once the heat of the 
battle was over. The only way in which the government 
could get the people to work as hard as they did work and to 
accept the privations they had to accept during the late 
twenties and all the ’thirties was to frighten them with the 


threat of capitalist attack. And so it is to-day. It would | 
be easier from Stalin’s point of view if he could go all out and | 
turn his back on the outside world, denouncing it as a single | 


hostile camp. But he is not strong enough to do this, and at 
the same time he has to allow his people gleams of hope. 


Hence the fantastic disparity between Stalin’s words and his 
deeds. Hence the careful differentiation between the rulers of 


Great Britain and America and their suffering and rebellious 
people. 


This sort of propaganda reached its height a year or so | 
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ago. It succeeded so well that the people were worked into 
a state of panic, from which, in spite of vigorous back- 
pedalling on the part of the authorities, they have by no 
means fully recovered. In Moscow while the Conference was 
sitting almost the first question asked by the simpler sort of 


Russian, almost tearfully, was: ‘‘ How is the conference 
going? Is it to be war or peace?’”’ . . . And the less simple 
sort would say: ‘‘ Why do we fool ourselves with these 


conferences ? When is the show-down to be? ”’ 

This sort of propaganda, too, is the more convincing 
because the government itself believes a good deal of what 
it says. It is a cardinal tenet of the Marxist-Leninist faith 
that there must be a final show-down between uncontrolled 
capitalism stampeding for the abyss and the Marxist way of 
life, regardless of whether either side wants war or not. The 
conduct of the United States at this moment strengthens this 
belief. The Russians will not go to war. I hope I have 
shown that the country is in no fit state to do anything but 
hold together, much less wage an aggressive war. And even 
if Russia were strong and in good heart I do not think she would 
go to war, though she might well commit certain acts outside 
her borders which, unless countered with great care and 
immediate firmness by us, would precipitate a war. But the 
direct attack is in neither the Russian nor the Bolshevik 
tradition. Lenin’s revolution was not carried out by direct 
attack. He waited until the Provisional Government had 
collapsed internally, before giving the final push. And 
although he used his own small forces to accelerate the rot, 
as best he could (the Bolsheviks were a junior revolutionary 
‘party, insignificant in numbers and highly unpopular with 
the masses), even more he relied on the others, quarrelling 


\) ‘among themselves, to do his work for him. Communist Russia 


will not feel secure, cannot feel secure without contradicting 
its own faith, so long as uncontrolled capitalism exists. It is 
therefore bound to will the destruction of capitalism through- 
out the world. But there will be no direct frontal attack. 
There will be infiltration, and Communists everywhere will 
be used to do what harm they can; but even more than this 
the Soviet Government relies on other natural forces to do 
their work for them. It is in a muddle over this, because its 
political theory is a muddle. We live in a real world, not in a 
Marxist world. And the attempts of the Politbureau to 
reconcile the empirical facts of life with the Marxist dialectic 
are very interesting to watch. For example, they cannot 
make up their minds whether they want an American slump 
or not. An American slump may lead to serious internal 
trouble in the United States, giving the Soviet Government 
the opportunity to spread its influence. On the other hand, 
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it may lead to a convulsive and reckless movement of American 
expansion, ending in war. Marx is not quite the simple and 
unambiguous guide to life that his devotees once imagined. 
And yet if he is cast off entirely the whole system of life of 
nearly 200,000,000 human beings is bereft of its foundations. 


Russia is too weak to fight anybody now, and will be | 


so for many years to come. Even if she had superior arma- 
ment of the most dreadful kind she would not attack, though 
she might grow provocative to the point of disaster, pre- 
ferring to see the capitalist world break itself up, if possible 


without embroiling the Communist world in war. This { 


does not mean that the Soviet Government is not the enemy 
of the West. It is, and it must be. There is no escape from 
this. But, equally, there is no inevitability about a war. 


If we in the West can keep our own houses in order and base § 
ourselves so firmly that there is no danger of internal collapse { 


we have nothing to fear from Russia. Either the Marxist 


theory is right, or it is wrong. If it is right, there will be war § 


with Russia. whether we like it or not, and Russia will ulti- 
mately, though not by any means immediately, triumph. 
If it is wrong, it is up to us to prove it wrong by keeping our 
heads and refusing to play the Russian game. If we do this 
long enough Russia herself will be forced to make adaptation 
after adaptation of the Marxist theory until it is finally 
smoothed right away. We cannot save ourselves simply by 
fighting Communism: this is not enough. Lenin depended 
less on the positive existence of his handful of Bolsheviks 
than on the inability of the majority parties in power to 
govern the country properly. So it is with Stalin vis-a-vis 
the outside world. 

Nor is any purpose served by quarrelling with Russia. If 
there is any good left in us, we can afford to agree to differ. 
If there is not, then nothing much matters. Our task is quite 
straightforward. We have to organise the British Empire 
and Europe, wholly disregarding Russian threats and feelings, 
on sound and decent lines which will make for the content- 
ment of the millions. We have quite firmly and coolly to 
resist all Russian encroachment which we think unjustified— 
making quite sure that we really do think it unjustified. We 
have to keep on close terms of amity with the United States. 
And we have to say to Russia: ‘ this is what we are; this is 
what we’re doing; we shall be delighted to work with you 
whenever you care to join in with a proper sense of responsi- 
bility, but we can get along quite well without you.” It is 
a big enough task. If we can fulfil it we continue to justify 
our national existence. But if we fail it will mean that we 
have no dynamic mode of life to oppose to the Russian mode 
of life. And nature abhors a vacuum. 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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AFTER THE ROYAL VISIT 


CaPE Town has just said good-bye to the King and Queen 
and the Royal Princesses with a great demonstration of 
loyalty and affection, mingled with regret that their happy 
visit has been brought to an end. It has from first to last 
been a triumph, and a great revelation to the people of South 
Africa themselves of their own true inner feelings. A triumph 
for the Royal Visitors: for they have entered unforgettably 
into the hearts and minds of the millions—white and black— 
who have seen them. The King is in very truth a King, 
regal, grave, dignified and in all his public utterances most 
impressive: Every word of his last speech delivered before 
he left was listened to with profound attention and deep 
respect. The Queen literally captivated all hearts by her 
genuine friendliness and her fascinating smile. The respect 
and devotion she inspired wherever she appeared constitute 
a remarkable tribute to a wonderful human personality, one 
which uplifts all around her by her radiant influence. The 
Royal Princesses, too, achieved great popularity, rising, in 
the case of Princess Elizabeth, to a great height on her 
twenty-first birthday, when she delivered an address that 
will never be forgotten, particularly by the younger genera- 
tion. In a land where both the climate and every trend of 
life tend to obscure the duties of citizenship, the words in 
which the Princess dedicated herself to a lifetime of service 
in the interests of the Empire and its many peoples struck a 
chord, the echo of which will continue to sound in South 
Africa throughout the lifetimes of the many, many thousands 
who heard her impressive declaration. 

The desire and the duty to serve that the Princess spoke 
of might well serve as the key-note of the whole tour. Our 
Royal Visitors have brought this home vividly to South 
Africa in a manner that has never before been realised. 
Throughout almost the whole of its population of eleven 
million souls this Dominion has gained the knowledge of 
British idealism—one feature of which, in particular, stands 
out unforgettably, the sweetness and charm of manners of 
the Royal Family in their own home circle. 

The greeting extended to the Royal Visitors by every 
section of the native and Indian populations was more than 
remarkable: it was as if a new hope-had been held out to 
the Africans springing from their instinctive loyalty to the 
Throne and furnishing another proof of the lasting benefits of 
monarchy. The Queen seemed to hundreds of thousands of 
these simple folk to be the reincarnation of “‘ the great Queen 
Victoria,’ who is still venerated among them. It would be 
difficult to depict the persistent and unshakeable belief that 
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the native peoples have in the tradition of the goodness of 
Queen Victoria and her kindly feelings towards them. Our 
present Queen will in future share in this great inheritance 
of devotion and in a measure that time will demonstrate, 
this may prove to exercise a calming and restraining influence 
at a time when many difficult problems remain to be solved. 
There were at one time indications that the Indian community 
might boycott the welcome to Their Majesties, but nothing 
of the sort occurred. Indians throughout the Dominion 
joined in showing their loyalty and respect and already the 
evocation of this spirit has softened the asperities of the still 
unsettled Indian political issue and has inclined numerous 
Europeans to re-examine their unsympathetic attitude to- 
wards a recognition of the claims of that community. 
Notwithstanding the failure of the Government up to the 
present to take any overt step to solve the existing deadlock, 
people generally are beginning to realise the pressing necessity 
of maintaining Empire unity in face of a threatening situation 
in Europe. The rebuff sustained by South Africa at the 
UNO meeting has furnished a striking illustration of the 
mischief of such methods of international politics. Had it 
not been for the aid of Great Britain, South Africa and its 
representatives at Lake Success would have suffered an even 
greater loss of prestige: and this aid was given notwith- 
standing the obvious difficulties it created in the delicate 
situation in which Great Britain stands towards India. It 
is now recognised more clearly here that South Africa, by 
finding a solution of her Indian problem, could contribute 
powerfully towards Empire unity: the present spirit of the 
country makes a positive contribution to this end from the 
South African Government (if they will make it) clearly much 
easier than seemed possible a few months ago. The creation of 
this better feeling is one of the direct results of the Royal visit, 
but so far as the Government itself is concerned, there are 
not yet any signs that it is ready to profit by the opportunity 
presented. 

It has been obvious that in all his official speeches 
throughout the tour the Prime Minister has shown himself 
unchanged in his policy. This still fatuously aimed so to 
transform this Dominion into a “ sovereign independent 
State,” bound by no more than its own will to the Empire, 
with a personal allegiance which could be repudiated at will. 
His speeches were all marked by a studied omission of any 
reference to loyalty, to allegiance, or to the Empire, nor did 
he ever refer to all South Africa owes to that Empire in the 
preservation of its land and peoples in the last two wars. 
General Smuts showed little more than a desire to treat the 
Royal visit as a social occasion. This failure on his part to 
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rise to a due recognition of the loyalty evoked in the nine 
weeks tour, while not passing unnoticed, will not dull the 
roud realisation by the people of South Africa as a whole 
that their Dominion is, as they have always felt it to be, 
fundamentally loyal and true-hearted in allegiance to the 
Crown. They are prepared to ignore the petty pin-pricks of 
recent years in tampering with so many of the traditions and 
symbols they hold so dear: the intensity of the feelings 
demonstrated throughout the land provide an object-lesson 
to pro-republicans and near-republicans alike—that there 
is a limit beyond which this patience cannot further be imposed 
on. 

The opportunity to demonstrate the inherent loyalty of 
South Africa—and, of course, the Rhodesias—has provoked 
the reflection of how little has been done, certainly in the 
Union, to treasure and recall the memory of those great 
Englishmen, Milner and Rhodes, so much of whose lives 
was devoted to laying the foundations of this Dominion. 
The contrast in this respect between the Union and Rhodesia 
struck the correspondents of the great London dailies most 
forcibly when they crossed the ry, in the track of the 
White Train. But it was noticeable how even the representa- 
tives of powerful English newspapers were infected during 
their stay in the Union with the timid subservience that 
makes any laudation of the great Englishmen—the value of 
whose work is always privately acknowledged—seem inappro- 
priate. It is not too much to hope that they will, at least, 
carry home with them some realisation of the fact that this 
Dominion is not to be identified with some of the absurdities 
perpetrated in its name, such as the repudiation of common 
Empire Defence and foreign policy and the stupid posturing 
as an independent state that has caused us to appear so 
ridiculous abroad. 

But the true and genuine voice of South Africa has at 
last been heard, despite the long years of official repression 
and Press distortion : this 7s a loyal Dominion and intends to 
remain a loyal Dominion within the British Empire. 


“« JUNIUS.” 


CAPE TOWN, 
May, 1947. 
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WHAT IT IS ABOUT 


INTERNATIONAL co-operation, an objective of national Govern- 
ments, is vitiated by the conflict of opposing politico-economic 
systems and of their ideologies. Two blocs seek to prevent 
the co-operative middle course. Each seeks to absorb the 
middle powers and aims at the whole world as its own unchal- 
lengeable field of operation 

EXPANSIONIST Poticy. The so-called capitalist bloc is 
to be governed by the unregulated Gold Standard and the 
unconditional Most-Favoured-Nation Clause. Indeed, the 
restoration of these instruments and the imposition of a 
functional, international organisation is the principal aim of 
American policy. The One World ideology has been developed 
in the United States in support of Expansionist Policy ; 
‘competing economic blocs’ are the target of its propaganda. 

Expansionist Policy is defined as the balancing of the trade 
of any one country with the world as a whole, by expansion. 


Expansion is to derive from “ a free flow of funds and trade” { 


and from unlimited triangulation throughout the world. 
The favourable balances of the principal creditor are to be 
sustained by loan and credit transactions. Countries are to 
remove “ trade barriers ’”’ and so contribute to an ‘‘ expanding 
world economy.” 

Propaganda for Internationalist Federation or World 
Government is promoted in favour of an ‘‘ expanding world 
economy.” The power and authority of national Govern- 
ments to use tariff regulation or government control for the 
expansion of national and regional economies is to be eli- 
minated. A condition of maldistribution and monopoly is 
to be maintained. 

The free trade, federal area of the United States provides 
no Effective Reciprocity among the 48 States, though each 
enjoys preference or reciprocity from the Union as a whole. 
It provides neither fiscal freedom for the United States nor 
Effective Reciprocity between it and other countries. 

THE TOTALITARIAN TECHNIQUE. The primary function of 
Totalitarianism is to provide social security and to defend 
nationhood. The Totalitarian Technique rejects and circum- 
vents the unregulated Gold Standard and the unconditional 
Most-Favoured-Nation Clause. National money is issued and 
absolute reciprocity is enforced in externa] trade transactions. 
The ultimate objective is the Totalitarian form of Multilateral 
Clearing. 

The Soviet Union has been divided into a number of 
entirely autonomous states able to exercise the absolute 
reciprocity and preference of the Totalitarian Technique. 
This provides a basic pattern for the organic reconstruction 
of the entire world. State ownership and government control 
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will guarantee to each country its proportionally equal share 
of production and consumption. The economic character of 
enterprise is gauged exclusively in the social and national 
interest. 

IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. The British Empire’s structure 
is one of independence combined with co-operative inter- 
dependence. The Empire is not a federation and all sugges- 
tions for such a transformation have been rejected. The 
Sterling Area employs a managed Gold Standard. The Most- 
Favoured-Nation principle, which still governs the Empire’s 
external relationships, does not apply to its internal relation- 
ships. Fiscal freedom and bilateral reciprocity are enjoyed, 
within the area. 

Imperial preference provides organic co-operation among 
peoples owing a common allegiance and enjoying a common 
status. Effective Reciprocity reduces the gap between exports 
and imports and increases the flow of trade between one 
country and another. It creates channels of stable and 
expanding trade, regulates the balance of payments and 
reduces the employment of monetary gold and of loan and 
credit transactions to manageable proportions. It is a true 
policy of expansion. 

The assertion that the exercise of Effective Reciprocity 
through tariff preferences is discriminatory and corresponds 
to barter of clearing arrangements, is a propaganda device 
designed to uphold so-called Expansionist Policy. The same 
propaganda argues that existing production is of necessity 
“economic ”’ and that new competitive production must be 
“uneconomic.” 

THE TARIFF. The quantitative control of trade, by what- 
ever method, is a denial of freedom—a denial which tariff 
regulation does not involve. If tariff regulation were to be 
abolished in favour of an illusory free trade, economic chaos 
could be averted only by government control and the 
Totalitarian Technique. 

Tariffs are only relatively high or low. In practice they 
are effective or ineffective for the purposes for which they 
have been designed. The main purpose is to create a balanced 
and expanding national economy in accordance with the needs 
of peoples and their territories. 

Effective Tariff Reciprocity in international relations is 
required to provide the stable, remunerative, expanding 
trade, the assured markets, the continuous employment and 
the improved standards of living without which there can be 
no social security. Effective Reciprocity will make provision 
for the expansion of regional and world economies. 

The balance of payments should at all times be regulated 
by national Governments through the scientific use of the 
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tariff. The scientific use of tariffs at their effective level can 
be achieved only if the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause is 
abolished. 

THE MosT-FAVOURED-NATION CLAUSE. The Most- 
Favoured-Nation Clause is incorporated into the majority 


of international trade treaties. It provides that any bilateral ' 


concession between two countries whose trade treaties em- 
body the clause, shall be automatically extended multi- 
laterally to all other countries with similar treaties, though 
the latter make no corresponding concession. The multi- 
lateral and universal application of the clause prevents 
bilateral, selectively multilateral and regional action, and so 
maintains the overall domination of the Most-Favoured- 
Nation. 

The enforcement of the clause prevents independently 
protected nations from satisfying their complementary needs 
through Effective Reciprocity, and so compels them to import 
goods and borrow money from the principal industrial and 
creditor nation. The most-favoured-nation thus enjoys 
favourable balances and money returns from external sources. 
The less-favoured-nations suffer adverse balances, are com- 
pelled to increase their foreign debt in order to avoid default, 
and are subjected to exploitation. 

Effective Reciprocity can be achieved only through 
bilateral and regional action. The theoretical reciprocity of 
most-favoured-nation treatment provides no trade for some 
countries, negligible trade for others and uncertain trade for 
the remainder. Most-Favoured-Nation Trade Agreements 
serve to increase international trade at the expense of national 
trade. 

THE GOLD STANDARD. The underlying theory of the un- 
regulated Gold Standard is that it provides an automatic 
correction of economic disequilibrium. The Unconditional 
Most-Favoured-Nation Clause is an indivisible part of the 
same mechanism. Under a system of unrestricted price com- 
petition, this mechanism expands or contracts credit through 
gold movements, and thereby controls the price level and the 
volume of exports and imports. The enforcement of the 
unconditional clause prevents the bilateral regulation of the 
balance of payments and thereby sustains the favourable 
balances of the principal creditor, under Expansionist Policy. 

By preventing fiscal freedom, scientific tariff regulation, 
and the resultant constructive policies of Governments, the 
unregulated Gold Standard and -the Unconditional Most- 
Favoured-Nation Clause discriminate against these policies 
in favour of the restrictive status quo of an international 
money system and of a “ free world market.’’ The instability 
of the price level and the recurring cycle of boom and slump 
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are thus caused and perpetuated. The free, voluntary, 
regional co-operation of sovereign nations is made impossible. 

THE CONFLICT. Even the most superficial survey of the 
inter-war period 1918-39 and of the period from 1939 until 
the entry of the United States into war in 1941, reveals 
that the enforcement of the most-favoured-nation principle 
throughout the world, provoked aggressive reactions from a 
Totalitarianism designed to defeat that principle. 

The Totalitarian Technique involves elimination of inter- 
national financial transactions and enforcement of absolute 
trade reciprocity. The expansionist policies of democracy 
prevent trade reciprocity in the interest of financial trans- 
actions and monopoly. 

Internationalist propaganda asserts that the British 
Empire’s low tariff system constitutes economic aggression 
and has incited war. It must be obvious that a low-tariff 
group is no more a contributory cause of war than are the 
autarchic systems of the Soviet Union and the United States. 

The denial of reciprocity and the pursuit of favourable 
balances whether by totalitarian or capitalist governments, 
by force or by manipulation, are the real economic aggression. 
The pursuit of favourable balances creates financial war— 
a struggle by countries to export their unemployment and 
to force each other into unpayable debt. 

THE ATLANTIC CHARTER. The Atlantic Charter, drawn up 
on August 14, 1941, refers “‘ with due respect to existing 
obligations ”’ * to “‘ access on equal terms to trade and to the 
raw materials of the world.” ‘ Existing obligations ’’ cover 
Imperial Preference and the Ottawa Agreement of 1932 and 
indeed all the direct and indirect obligations owed to peoples 
by their governments. 

“ Access on equal terms,” theoretically provided by the 
most-favoured-nation principle, in practice can be achieved 
only by the better, or, if necessary, complete balancing of 
trade through the effective bilateral, selectively multilateral 
or regional reciprocity which the principle forbids. Such 
reciprocity can be effected oaly by the creation of specific 
channels of stable and expanding trade through preferences 
or priorities. Such trade is not provided by “ reciprocal ”’ 
trade agreements that establish merely a general most- 
favoured-nation rate of tariff. 

THE MutTuaL-AID AGREEMENT (LEND-LEASE). The Anglo- 
American Agreement, authorised and provided for by the Act 


* The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, House of 
Commons, April 21, 1944: “ Those are the limiting words, and they were 
inserted for the express purpose of retaining in the House of Commons, and 
the Dominion Parliaments, the fullest possible rights and liberties over the 
question of Imperial Preference.” 
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of March I1, 1941, was signed in Washington on February 23, 
1942. The preamble of the agreement recognises that the 
defence of the United Kingdom against aggression is vital to 
the defence of the United States of America. Article 2 of the 
Agreement establishes the obligation of the Government of 
the United Kingdom to continue to defend the United States. 
Article 7 provides for the additional consideration to be given 
by the United Kingdom to the United States and centres on 
the abolition of discrimination, the stimulation of inter- 
national trade and the attainment ‘of all the economic 
objectives set forth in the Joint Declaration made on 
August 14, 1941 ’’—“‘ The Atlantic Charter.”’ * 

The Lend-Lease Agreement provides, in effect, for repay- 
ment only by potential export of United States goods, bullion 
and services, and the accumulation of credits representing 
favourable balances which in theory might ultimately be 
remitted to the United States or be transformed into foreign 
investments. It provides for repayment through re-employ- 
ment of United States monetary gold and the establishment of 
Expansionist policy. Effective repayment of the British War 
Debt to the United States arising from the First World War 
and of Lend-Lease obligations arising from the Second World 
War, can be made only by the granting of claims to bullion, 
goods and services. The United Kingdom should grant such 
claims which would need to be exercised or surrendered by the 
United States within a reasonable period. In the final 
analysis, the repayment of debt can be achieved only by the 
creditor’s acceptance of an adverse balance of payments. 

Article 7 of the Lend-Lease Agreement contains passages 
that are open to conflicting interpretations :— 


1. “It will be necessary to establish without equivocation that the 
term ‘ discriminatory treatment’ cannot be applied to complementary 
trade resulting from the Effective Reciprocity afforded by preferences.” 

2. “* Equality of treatment and opportunity ’ and ‘ access on equal 
terms to trade and raw materials’ theoretically provided by the Most- 
Favoured-Nation principle, can, in practice, be afforded only through 
Effective Reciprocity.” 

3. “** International’ trade should be computed as the sum of trade 
both internally and internationally exchanged. The term ‘ international ’ 
should not, in any event, be applied to the special internal relationships 
of the British Empire, or of other groups, present or future.” 


* The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, House of 
Commons, April 21, 1944: “ Again, in February, 1942, when the United 
States was our closest ally, I did not agree to Article VII of the Mutual-Aid 
Agreement, without having previously obtained from the President a 
definite assurance that we were no more committed to the abolition of 
Imperial Preference, than the American Government were committed to the 
abolition of their high protective tariffs.” 
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4. “ Non-discrimination, access on equal terms and equality of 
treatment and opportunity are not provided by an equal, legal right to 
purchase in the open market. They become a reality only when nations 
receive equal access to Effective Reciprocity through bilateral, selectively 
multi-lateral and regional action. Promiscuous, multilateral commerce 
cannot afford Effective Reciprocity.” 

In certain cases, even clearing agreements, effective 
tariff reciprocity and special loan and credit facilities will fail 
to provide access on equal terms to trade and raw materials. 
In such cases, the underlying principle of Mutual-Aid or 
Lend-Lease—the export of goods through internal subsidy or 
compensation, without external payment—should become a 
permanent feature of international co-operation in times of 
peace. 

THE BRETTON Woops Proposats. The United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, held at Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, from July 1 to 22, 1944, resulted in Articles 
of Agreement. The Articles were approved by the United 
States Senate on July 20, 1945. 

The proposals provide for an International Monetary 
Fund or Multilateral Clearing and for an International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. The fund will provide 
short-term credits and the Bank will provide long-term loans 
for countries whose balance of payments is adverse. The 
Fund and the Bank are the nucleus or an organ of Inter- 
nationalist Federation whose chief function is to give unre- 
stricted scope to the Gold Standard, and Expansionist Policies 
of the principal creditor. Participation in the Fund by mone- 
tary quota is to be the determining and limiting factor. 

The Articles of Agreement involve a return to the Gold 
Standard. Monetary and economic policy is to be enforced 
throughout the world by an international authority sup- 
ported by an international police force and by the equivalent 
of World Government. The Fund and the Bank will be 
situated in and controlled by the United States as a result of 
that country’s 85 per cent. holding of the world’s monetary 
gold. The favourable balances that the United States will 
enjoy will be sustained by American loans to foreign coun- 
tries. Imperial Preference and the Sterling Area will be 
abandoned. 

International Currency Stabilisation should be based on : 

1. Sound financial administration such as is provided 
within the Sterling Area. 

2. Effective Trade Reciprocity which has been successfully 
achieved by Imperial Preference. 

3. Stability of the price level and a Managed Gold 
Standard. 

THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED Nations. The Charter of 
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the United Nations was adopted at the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organisation, at San Francisco on 
June 26, 1945, and was ratified by the United States Senate 
on July 28, 1945. The structure of the United Nations is 
determined by the Most-Favoured-Nation Principle, and 
Expansionist Policy. The organisation forms the nucleus of 
an internationalist federation and is situated in the United 
States. The need for regional organisation is recognised under 
Article 52 and by that part of United States Foreign Policy 
evidenced by the Pan-American Union, the Canada—United 
States Permanent Joint Board of Defence, and the Act of 
Chapultepec. 


The Most-Favoured-Nation Principle prevents regional. 


organisation : the Security Council is to be dominated by an 
autarchic most-favoured-nation. The less-favoured-nations, 
non-autarchic members of the Security Council and of the 
Assembly are to be prevented from entering into free and 
effective co-operation. The delegation of war-making powers, 
the establishment of voting procedure and the creation of 
ancillary agencies give to the Security Council the supra- 
national status of an internationalist federation employing an 
international police force. Any one permanent member of 
the Council, however, can exercise his right of veto on other 
than procedural matters. 

There are three distinct politico-economic systems— 
Totalitarian, Preferential and Expansionist. The root cause 
of international conflict since the First World War has been 
totalitarian enforcement of reciprocity and denial of reci- 
procity under Expansionist Policy. The Charter of the 
United Nations is a product of the Expansionist system and 
marks the penultimate stage towards full world government. 

Social security and full employment cannot be achieved 
by Totalitarian and Expansionist Policies, in combination— 
by International Socialism. They can be achieved, in the 
conduct of international trade, only by the transformation 
of totalitarian control into regulation and by the regulation 
of Expansionist Policy in the national interest. Tariff 
regulation made scientific and elastic by the modification or 
abolition of the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause will supply the 
bridge and middle course between Totalitarian and 
Expansionist Policies. Specific trade exchanges provided by 
totalitarian control would be implemented by the effective 
tariff reciprocity and commercial contracts of capitalist 
states. Totalitarian countries would be able to convert their 
controlled economies into free economies, if they so desired. 

Countries possessing genuine sovereignty and fiscal freedom 
would satisfy their need for organic co-operation, social 
security, national defence and development. They would 
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enter into effective co-operation with totalitarian and expan- 
sionist countries alike. Internal and external conflicts would 
progressively be eliminated and any necessity for the right of 
veto would be removed. Nations would be psychologically 
and materially equipped to play their part in the maintenance 
of peace. If this is not done, the Soviet Union and the United 
States will, of necessity, align satellites in their respective 
political, economic and strategic interests. Interference in 
the internal affairs of nations and groups will continue. 
Pressure for the transformation of the United Nations into full 
Federal Union will widen the conflict into the Third World War. 

THE LINE OF CREDIT. The abrupt termination of Lend- 
Lease in August, 1945, was the occasion for the opening of 
negotiations in Washington. On December 6, 1945, an 
economic and financial agreement was concluded by the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States. 

The granting of a Line of Credit by the United States to the 
United Kingdom follows the clearly defined pattern of United 
States Foreign Policy since 1933 evidenced by the Anglo- 
American Trade Agreement of 1938, the Atlantic Charter, the 
Mutual-Aid-Agreement, the Hot Springs, Bretton Woods and 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, the International Civil Aviation 
Conference and the Charter of the United Nations. The 
Agreement is determined by the Most-Favoured-Nation 
Principle and Expansionist Policy. 

A Commercial Charter has been distributed and is the 
basis of an International Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment. The establishment of an International Trade Organisa- 
tion within the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations Organisation is proposed. The aim is a Planned 
Economy and World Government. 

It is assumed that sacrifices in the common cause were 
sufficient to warrant the cancellation of the British debt to 
the United States that arose from the First World War. 
The benefits received by Britain and the United States in the 
defeat of their common enemies are deemed to justify the 
complete and final settlement of Lend-Lease and reciprocal 
aid in the Second World War. 

The Line of Credit is granted exclusively to the United 
Kingdom and the proceeds will be devoted to purchases in the 
United States. This constitutes an extreme case of “ dis- 
crimination ”’ and illustrates the privileged position claimed 
for money transactions. If the full credit is employed and 
repayment made over the full 55-year period, interest will 
amount to $2,212,500,000. Repayment could be assured, 
even at a higher rate of interest, if the proposals for considera- 
tion by an International Conference on Trade and Employ- 


ment were drastically altered. 
- 2 * 
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The proposals are inconsistent, but the attack on Imperial ¥ 


Preference and on the very existence of the Empire itself is 
now complete. Chapter III, Section C, 2 and 3 provide for 
the use of quotas to safeguard the balance of payments. 
Provision for the use of tariffs, for this purpose, would have 
afforded recognition of a principal function of Imperial Pre- 
ference to maintain Effective Reciprocity and thereby an 
equilibrium in the balance of payments. 

Preferences are to be eliminated but tariffs are merely to 
be reduced. Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff rates are to be 
lowered to the level of preferential rates. The Most-Favoured- 
Nation Principle is to be applied internally to the countries 
of the British Empire. Universal expansion of production, 
through Effective Reciprocity is to be sacrificed to American 
Expansionist Policy. 

Any fiscal concession made by the United States could be 
only a token, for the American Tariff is at such a level as to 
allow of substantial reduction without impairing its efficacy. 
No American tariff concession would be genuine unless 
bilateral action provided for a specific flow of two-way trade. 
Indeed, to follow the process to its logical conclusion, pre- 
ferential or most-favoured-nation treatment should be ex- 
tended independently by each of the States of the American 
Union to the rest of the world. Yet, even such action as this 
would not materially increase the participation of the outside 
world in the American market, for the fiscal policies of the 
United States have consolidated its internal production and 
trade, and created a highly developed autarchy. 

Imperial Preference represents a principle which should be 
inviolate, and which should not be open to discussion with 
any foreign power. No concession which can be made by 
any foreign power could compensate for the elimination of 
Imperial Preference. In the place of any such surrender, the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Clause should be abolished. 

Pending the denunciation of the clause, it will be neces- 
sary for countries to obtain Effective Reciprocity by means of 
special trading corporations, purchase agreements and govern- 
ment controls. It will be necessary to make the application of 
Article VII of the Mutual-Aid-Agreement and the application 
of any future Agreement subject to the overriding require- 
ments of social security, national defence, development and 
co-operation of nations and groups. 

THE SOLUTION. The underlying theory of American- 
sponsored policies is that world peace depends upon the 
subjection of nations to an internationally planned world 
economy and world government. Intensive propaganda has 
been developed in support of these policies. Attempts are 
being made to write the Most-Favoured-Nation Principle into 
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the Peace Treaties while the Soviet Union endeavours to 
extend its sphere of influence and control. 

Peace can be established only by the freely given recipro- 
city and co-operation of States enjoying sovereign equality 
and by the exercise of their initiative, responsibility, judg- 
ment and authority. The very potency of modern weapons 
of war will guarantee world unity and peace—provided that 
they are based on the true ideal of free, co-operative nation- 
hood rather than on the coercion of world government. 

President Roosevelt’s message to Congress, issued on 
March 26, 1945, contained the following passages: ‘‘ The 
coming victory of the United Nations means that they, and 
not their enemies, have power to establish the foundations of 
the future.”’ 

“The point at which we stand is full of promise and of 
danger. The world will either move toward unity and widely 
shared prosperity, or it will move apart into necessarily 
competing economic blocs.” 

The Secretary of State of the United States said of the 
Line of Credit Agreement :— 


“Tt is for the benefit of both countries and of the world. Three and 
three-quarter billion dollars is a lot of money, but we must remember 
that it cost us that much to make war for two weeks. 

“If we fail to make this loan, Britain will be forced to do business 
by barter with a bloc of nations. These nations, in turn, will be forced 
to do business with Britain in preference to other nations. That means 
dividing the world into economic blocs. 

“If the world is divided into economic blocs, the peace of the world 
will be in danger. Wars frequently stem from trade conflict. This is 
an effort to establish one world economically and is in accord with the 
spirit of the United Nations Charter.” 


On May 15, 1946, Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. 
Vinson told the House Banking Committee in Washington 
that the proposed Line of Credit would align the United 
Kingdom with the United States against the Soviet Union, 
and thus create two opposing capitalist and communist blocs. 
He asserted that this was preferable to the alternative pro- 
vided by three blocs centred on the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union. 

On July 15, 1946, upon the ratification of the Line of 
Credit Agreement, President Truman issued a statement in 
which the following passages occurred: ‘“‘ The loan serves 
our immediate and long-range interests by helping to restore 
world trade.” ... “It goes far to remove the danger of 
rival and antagonistic economic blocs.”’ 

“No one should think that this agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain is directed against any other 
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country. It isnot. The system of trade we seek is open on j 


the same fair terms to all the United Nations.” 


On October 18, 1946, the Secretary of State of the United } 
States made a broadcast address in which the following } 


passage occurred :— 


“I should be less than frank if I did not confess my bewilderment at 
the motives which the Soviet delegation attributed to the United States, 


now seeking to enslave Europe economically. 

“The United States has never claimed the right to dictate to other 
countries how they should manage their own trade and commerce. We 
have simply urged in the interests of all peoples that no country should 


make trade discriminations in its relations with other countries. On that § 


principle the United States stands. It does not question the right of any 
country to debate the economic advantages or disadvantages of that 
principle.” 


The prevention of Effective Reciprocity, free co-operation 
and regionalism by the enforcement of the Most-Favoured- 
Nation Principle was the origin of the Totalitarian enforcement 
of reciprocity and regional co-operation that culminated in 
the Second World War. The Anglo-American Agreement of 
1945 is to Soviet Russia what the Anglo-American Trade 
Agreement of 1938 was to the Axis. The world is divided into 

-competing and mutually destructive economic blocs. 

The Soviet Union and the United States are not entitled 
to demand “ equality of treatment and opportunity ”’ from 
countries that do not possess an equivalent autarchy and that 
are prevented by the Most-Favoured-Nation Principle and 
by the theory of discrimination, from achieving it in 
co-operation. 

The Soviet Union and the United States are “ blocs” 
and should not oppose the formation or consolidation of 
equivalent ‘‘ blocs.’ Conflict among ‘‘ competing economic 
blocs ”’ arises only through the pursuit of favourable balances 
and the exercise of Expansionist Policy. Conflict is eliminated 
by the mutual exchange of Effective Reciprocity or 
Preferences. 

The Totalitarian Technique, employed by Soviet Russia, 
and some of the stages in its evolution destroy individual 
freedom and should, therefore, be rejected. There are, 
however, two principles of Socialist and Totalitarian policy 
which should be adopted without reservation and actively 

applied. These are the principles of National Protection and 
International Reciprocity. Their realisation by free methods, 
as opposed to methods of control, depends upon national and 


Not once but many times, they charged that the United States had ; 
enriched itself during the war and under the guise of freedom for | 
commerce and equality of opportunity for the trade of all nations, was © 
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group planning through scientific tariff regulation. This, in 
turn, depends upon the modification or abolition of the 
Most-Favoured-Nation Clause. 

The modification or abolition of the Most-Favoured-Nation 
Clause would allow of the formation of low-tariff groups or 
balanced economies by the countries of Europe west of Russia 
—including their colonies—by the Latin-American Republics 
and by countries in the Near and Far East as a whole, or in 
“blocs.’’ It would remove the main obstacle to the full and 
unrestricted development of Imperial Preference. It would 
make provision for the expansion of national and regional 
economies—the indispensable foundation of an expanding 
world economy. 

Balanced economies would lower tariffs in order to obtain 
reciprocity. The pursuit of favourable balances would yield 
to the effective balancing of essential, visible and invisible 
imports against complementary visible and invisible exports. 
Creditor countries would give preferential treatment to 
imports from debtor countries. Every country would receive 
its proportionately equal share of production and consumption. 

Balanced economies would be established on a regional 
basis as a result of the agreed non-application of the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Principle to specific territories. Balanced 
economies would be extended and developed on a general 
trade basis by the modification or abolition of the clause 
itself. “‘ Modification’ would involve the transformation 
of the clause from an unconditional to a conditional form. 
The conditional clause would be applied only to those coun- 
tries that afforded Effective Reciprocity. 

A purpose would be to lift the consideration of tariffs 
from the sphere of exclusive national interest, through the 
group interest, to the general world interest. Since the 
employment value of internal trade is double that of external 
trade and since full employment is a universal objective, the 
line of demarcation between national, regional and world 
expanding economies would be determined by national 
governments. Economic self-determination is an inherent 
part of democracy and freedom. 

Commonwealth implies common welfare. Imperial Pre- 
ference, the name given to Effective Reciprocity among the 
countries of the British Empire, is the foundation of common 
welfare. The consolidation and development of common 
welfare, without ‘‘ Imperialism,” foreign domination or inter- 
national exploitation, depends upon the establishment of 
Effective Reciprocity among the sovereign nations of the 
world. This is the path to genuine political and economic 
freedom, to world unity and peace. 


HENRY DRUMMOND-WOLFF. 
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LIBERTY AND EQUALITY 


THE words that formed the motto of the French Revolution, 
and—with the exception of the sordid interlude of Vichy— 
the motto of Republican France, are generally assumed to 
represent the aim and achievement of the Revolution. 
Fraternity may be excepted, for, while Liberty and Equality 
are political objectives, Fraternity is a mere state of mind—a 
pious aspiration. But it is taken for granted that the founders 
of the Revolution, even if they did not achieve Liberty and 
Equality, had both aims in view, and visualised a France in 
which men should be both free and equal. So far as concerns 
Liberty, that is quite untrue. This misconception is due to 
the fact—so common in history—that we are prone to read 
into the actions of men political conceptions which were not, 
in fact, current until many generations later. 

That the French Revolution did not achieve Liberty 
needs no demonstration. There were, it is true, times when the 
mob of Paris rushed into the street, when all restraint was 
swept aside, and when each man was a law unto himself. 
Such a time was the Fourteenth of July, such a time again 
was the Fifth of October, when the mob marched on Versailles, 
and lastly there was the Tenth of August, 1792, when the 
attack on the Tuileries drove the King to seek safety in the 
Convention and, shortly after, to abdicate. It is true, too, 
that in the early days of the Revolution there was a measure 
of freedom, and that throughout the length and breadth of 
France men felt that a great weight of oppression had been 
lifted from their hearts. In Paris itself the Government was 
no longer an impersonal and distant force but was a living, 
vocal thing forming itself before their eyes. Citizens could 
fill the galleries of the Assembly, could listen to the out- 
pouring of oratory that was shaping the new state, and 
could applaud or whistle as they approved or condemned the 
speeches of their leaders. But this honeymoon period did not 
last long and, as faction fought faction, each successive 
majority became more and more ruthless, until the increasing 
severity found its logical culmination in the Terror. With 
the Terror the last vestige of liberty was gone. The secret 
police were everywhere, the slightest whisper against the 
Government was a crime, justice was gagged, and daily the 
tumbrils rolled through the streets to the guillotine. 

With the fall of Robespierre a wave of relief and optimism 
swept over France. It seemed that now at last an era of 
freedom had dawned. But again it was of short duration. After 
the Directorate—Napoleon. And after Napoleon—the 
Restoration. Perhaps one of the most significant facts of 
those thirty troubled years is that—apart from Talleyrand, 
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with his unrivalled knowledge of foreign affairs—only one 
man proved himself indispensable: Fouché, Chief of Police. 
The Vicar of Bray of his time, he served Robespierre, he 
served Napoleon and—regicide as he was—finally served Louis 
the Eighteenth. So much for the Liberty that the Revolution 
brought to France. 

But, it may be said, even if events proved too strong 
for the men of 1789, was it not the lack of liberty that drove 
men to rebellion? The answer is that it was not. In the 
case of such a cataclysm as the French Revolution it would 
be foolish to say “‘ This—or that—alone was the cause of the 
upheaval.’’ Many streams met to form the mighty torrent 
that swept away all organised government, but there was one 
which was of outstanding importance, and that was—the 
demand of the Third Estate for the abolition of the privileges 
of the Church and Nobility. 

The financial system of pre-revolutionary France was 
indeed a remarkable one. In feudal times the nobles owed to 
the Crown the obligation of service in war, and, in return, 
were exempted from monetary payments. With the collapse 
of feudalism and the adoption of a highly centralised govern- 
ment the obligation became inoperative, but the privilege 
remained. Similarly the Church was exempt ; and, as a great 
part of the wealth of France was in the hands of the Nobility 
and the Church, there resulted the astonishing position that 
taxes were leviable only from the poor and middle classes. 
It was as though, in our day, not only were surtax to be 
abolished for a class, but as if those who received incomes 
reaching the present surtax level were, if they were well born 
or priests, to be exempt from Income Tax as well. Small 
wonder that there was bitter resentment throughout France. 
Small wonder that, when the floodgates of the Revolution 
were opened, mobs rushed to burn the chateaux and to 
despoil the Church. 

But if there was in the Third Estate a consuming desire 
for equality, there was, except in the minds of a small minority, 
influenced by events in America, no intention to overturn the 
monarchy, and, in the minds of the men of that day, there 
was no thought of any other rule than that of a king. They 
hoped that the King would abolish the privileges of the 
nobility and clergy and they looked forward to the establish- 
ment of a more benevolent form of government, but the 
government they envisaged was always a monarchy. So 
strong was the belief that a king was necessary for the good 
government of France that, when the flight to Varennes ended 
in ignominious failure, and when the unfortunate King and 
Queen were brought triumphantly back to Paris, a polite 
fiction was established that the King had been abducted 
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against his will. It was not until the Court was suspected— 
and rightly suspected—of secret relations with the enemies of 
France that public opinion swung away from Monarchy to 
Republic, and that the unhappy Louis the Sixteenth—the 
most well-meaning and least tyrannical of men—was brought 
to the scaffold. 

This view of the causes of the French Revolution does not 
rest on mere surmise, but is documented by the Cahiers de 
Doléances, or Statements of Grievances which were drawn up 
by the Electoral Assemblies of the Third Estate. Thompson, 
in his classic work The French Revolution, quotes the Cahier 
of an obscure hamlet near Marseilles : 


“Their only grievance, they say, is their poverty. They are 
heavily burdened by seigniorial and feudal charges, especially 
considering the barrenness of the soil. When their rents and taxes 
are paid they have hardly a penny left.” 


De Tocqueville, who made a profound study of the cahiers, 
refers to them in his The Old Régime and the Revolution as 


“the testament of the old French society, the supreme expression 
of its desires, the authentic manifestation of its last wishes. A 
document unique in history.” 


And he sums up the result of his researches as follows : 


“One thing worth noting is that, among all the ideas and 
sentiments that prepared the way for the Revolution, the idea of 
public liberty, properly so-called, and the taste for such liberty, 
were the last to present themselves, as they were the first to dis- 
appear.” 


Louis Madelin, in his The Counter Revolution during the 
French Revolution, says : 


“‘ What were the desires, in 1789, of the mass of the peasants, 
artisans and lower middle class, as expressed in the parish cahiers ? 
A better social system, a mew order founded on equality.” (The italics 
are his.) “... the mass of the electors demanded above all, and 
even exclusively, Equality. These parish cahiers, in the diversity 
of complaints and prayers they formulated, in effect demanded 
nothing but this equality. And the hope of establishing equality 
rested entirely, in 1789, on the action of the throne. 

“‘ Here we touch—and the fact is vital—on one of the greatest 
errors of the first historians of the Revolution and the legend 
which, in all good faith, they created. They stated that the people, 
finding ‘ despotism ’ intolerable, aspired to overturn it in the name 
of ‘liberty’. And this is an absolute fairy tale.” 


While the French Revolution itself was the work of men 
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of action, such as Mirabeau, the seeds of revolt were sown by 
the Philosophers, who, throughout the 18th century, satirised 
contemporary society. Of these, one of the most extreme 
advocates of Equality was Morelly, who published a book 
called Nature’s Code in which he says : 


“Private property is hateful and he who shall attempt to re- 
establish it shall be imprisoned for life as a dangerous madman and 
an enemy of humanity. Each citizen must be supported, maintained 
and given work at the public expense.” 


Further he adds: 


* all produce is to be kept in public stores for distribution to citizens 
to serve their needs in life. Towns are to be built on the same 
plan, all buildings for private occupation are to be similar. At 
five years of age all children are to be taken from their families and 
brought up communally at the expense of the state in a uniform 
manner.” 

“This book,” remarks de Tocqueville, “seems to have been 
written yesterday; in fact it was written a hundred years ago; 
it made its appearance.in 1755, at the same time that Quesnay 
founded his school; so true is it that centralisation and socialism 
are products of the same soil.” 


All this, so far as concerns the French Revolution, is a 
matter of merely historical interest, but the coupling of 
Liberty with Equality in an upheaval that so profoundly 
affected European society has coloured political thought ever 
since. It has proved, and, in the present state of society, 
is likely to prove, dangerously misleading. Liberty and 
Equality are made to appear as twin goals of human 
endeavour, and this is as much a fallacy to-day as it was 
shown to be in the concluding years of the 18th century. 
The truth is that Liberty and Equality are, and until Utopia 
is reached, are likely to remain, incompatible. 

If in a state there were complete liberty, there could be no 
equality, for the strong would use their liberty to improve 
their own position at the expense of the weak. If, on the 
other hand, there were complete equality, there could be no 
liberty, for, as men are in fact not equal, the whole of society 
would have to be regulated to hold down the strong to the 
dead level of the weak. In the Russian revolution, strong 
and unchallenged as was the power of the government, it was 
not strong enough to establish equality, and to-day the 
rewards of labour in Russia vary widely according to the 
industry and intelligence of the individual. 


H. B. Tur.e. 


A VERY NICE ATMOSPHERE AT THE TOP 


I FIRST met the man whom (since that was not his name) I 
shall call Smith at one of those Government dinners held at 
the taxpayer’s expense to celebrate something that most 
taxpayers objected to. This one was to celebrate the 
opening of the first Government Retail Store; or, to be 
precise, it was the conclusion of the celebrations. There had 
been a big luncheon at a municipal town-hall, followed by 
the formal opening, the formal first purchase and a free tea. 
Then there had been a cocktail party. The diners, in 
consequence, were rather weary and except for one speech 
the dinner was not particularly gay. 

It was to Lord Henry Eltringham that the honours of the 
evening went. He had lunched, drunk tea and cocktails, 
listened to three tedious speeches before he started his own. 
His theme was the complementary nature of private and state 
trading and he used as his analogy the interaction of the sea 
and the shore. State trading, he said, was like the sea. It 
was tidal. There were periods when it was flowing like the 
tide: there were others when it was ebbing. We lived in one 
of the former and in a particularly high tide. Private 
enterprise was like the sandy shore, a collection of minute 
particles of matter. And so on and so on. Always, he 
reminded us, there would be these two things. We must 
take a wide view and a long view because what we were 
witnessing was the action, almost, of the forces of nature. 
Sometimes the sea was rough. At other times, though the 
tide was high, it was as smooth as glass and you could watch 
it gently lapping its way to the high-water mark. He was 
delighted to say that this particular sea was as smooth as 
glass and he attributed its smoothness to the influence of 
one man above all. This was the Director-General of State 
Retail Trading, the Right Honourable John Spatch. That 
was his formal title, but he would like to abandon formality. 
He asked us to drink the health of his friend Jack Spatch 
with three times three. 

We duly drank it and after Spatch had returned thanks 
we broke up. I found myself walking out of the hotel with 
Smith, my neighbour at dinner, and Spatch. Our ways 
evidently lay together for some distance. We had all had a 
fair amount to drink and were friendly and confidential. 
Spatch, a nice little fatherly Cockney who still wore his 
old-fashioned bowler-hat, was perhaps a little drunk; but 
in the nicest possible way. 

“Wot a dye,” he said, “‘ wot a dye. Blest if I shan’t ’ave 
me breakfast in bed to-morrow. Wot did you think of Lord 
*Enry ? ” 
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I said that I thought he made the speech of the 
evening. 

“So did I,” replied Spatch enthusiastically. ‘‘ So did I. 
And it wasn’t put on, if you see wot I mean. We are friends, 
’Enry an’ me. Real good pals. An’ I’d never ’ave thought 
it. Why, I remember the first time I met ’im. This retail 
trading scheme ’ad jes’ been announced and I ’ad to go to a 
big City dinner—I was in the ‘Ouse then, of course. I ’ad 
to speak about the scheme and I can tell you 1 ’ad the wind-up 
proper becos I knew this Lord ’Enry Eltringham was to follow 
me. ’E was President of the Smaller Traders’ Association 
and I expected ’im to make mincemeat of me. Not a bit. 
Nice, sensible, understanding speech ’e made. Next day ’e 
asks me to lunch to discuss our common problems, ’as ’e 
says. We understood one another from the start. I backed 
‘im an’ ’e backed me. An’ when they made me Director- 
General at £7,500 a year I didn’t let ’im down. No, I says, 
you must ’ave Lord ’Enry as Deputy and you pay ‘im 
£5,000. An’ I can honestly say we’ve never ’ad a wrong 
word, me and ’im. ’E’s ’ad us down, Mrs. Spatch an’ me, to 
‘is country-’ouse near Epsom and when my granddaughter 
was married ’e insisted on coming to the wedding and ’e made 
the best speech I ever ’eard in my life. I don’t believe that 
kind of thing’s possible in any other country but ole England. 
Labour and Tory getting together to work for the good of the 
ole country. I know there’s a lot of ’ard words in what 
’Enry once called the servants’-’all of politics, meaning the 
Ouse, but it’s different as you get ’igher up. There’s a very 
nice atmosphere at the top.” 

The Director-General left us there and Smith and I walked 
on. I must have made some cynical remark about the nice 
atmosphere at the top because he suddenly startled me by 
saying, ‘‘ For God’s sake, don’t.” He apologised at once and 
asked me to come up to his flat and have a drink. I was 
rather annoyed at being snubbed and was going to refuse, 
but he said that if I did it would make him feel ashamed of 
himself. So I said I’d go up with him for a few minutes. 

He had a very comfortable flat in Wimpole Street that 
must have cost him a good deal ; and he had my own favourite 
brand of Canadian whiskey. He poured himself out a very 
stiff drink—it wasn’t the first he’d had that evening by a 
long chalk—and started talking. I don’t want him to be 
identified so I’ll only say he was a man of 43 or 44 as far as 
I could judge and one of your public-school and university 
Englishmen who go into business. 

“I’m probably a damned fool,” he said, “‘ to tell you what 
I’m going to tell you. I know what you think of Eltringham 
and his like. Well, I’m one of the same tribe. Yes, I am, 
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and I know it. I’m not so glib yet but that’ll come in time. 
Just because you’re a Canadian whom I’ll probably never see 
again and because I’m rather drunk I’m going to explain how 
Icame to be what Iam. Have you never heard one of those 
street women explaining her fall? The oldest story in the 
world. So help yourself to the whiskey, take a cigar and listen 5 
to me for half an hour. 

‘“‘ My great-grandfather founded our family business. He | 
was a farmer, with a turn for mechanics, and he patented his FF 
first machine, a grass-cutter, in 1865. My grandfather and | 
my father followed him and the firm gradually developed 
until we covered a big range of agricultural machinery. Just 
before this war we employed about 1,000 in the works alone, | 
besides all the travellers and so on. We’d turned it into a 
limited company in 1920 but we still kept it very much in | 
our own hands. I like to think we behaved decently to our 
people. We ran a profit-sharing scheme, built baths and 
canteens and a reading-room, provided recreation grounds 
and so on. I took an engineering degree at Cambridge before 
I went into the business and I became managing director in [| 
1938 when my father retired. I was in the Territorials— 
R.E.’s—and when I was mobilised in 1939 he came back. | 
For the next six years he worked an average of fifteen hours 
a day, seven days of the week, and insisted on taking his 
turn of fire-watching. It killed him, of course, but not until 
the spring of 1945. I’d been shot up a bit the month before, 
so it was fairly easy in the circumstances for me to get my 
release. I got back in June, just in time for the General 
Election. 

“That was where I made my first mistake, I suppose. 
I hadn’t meant to take an active part but the Conservative 
candidate was a friend of mine with a good war record and 
his opponent, I knew, was a crypto-Communist who’d 
actually been in our employment at one time and whom I 
had reason to regard as a thoroughly bad lot. He got in, all 
the same. I’d done a certain amount of speaking against 
him and I daresay I hadn’t minced words. Anyway, I was 
a marked man. 

‘“‘ Meanwhile I was tackling the business. The first thing 
I discovered that the profit-sharing scheme had broken down. 
It had always been voluntary but between 80 and go per cent. 
of our people had belonged to it before the war. Now I 
found that the membership had sunk to 25 per cent., all the 
older men. I tried to get the younger ones interested but it 
was no good. They refused to touch it. When I asked them 
why, they either gave no reason or else repeated a parrot 
formula about not wanting to be part of the capitalist machine. 
When I talked about thrift they told me that the thrifty 
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working-man was an enemy of his class. I could make no 
headway. : 

“The next thing was a demand for shorter hours and 
higher wages. When I first got it I thought there was some 
mistake. They asked for a reduction of the working week 
from 46 hours to 34 and an increase of wages averaging 
20 per cent. I tried to get hold of the leaders to show them 
the books and prove to them that we’d run into a dead loss 
at that rate. But it was no good. They insisted that they 
could only negotiate through their union and as the union 
secretary confessed to me, the union officials didn’t dare to 
give way because they’d be thrown out if they did. In the 
end I had to give way; not entirely but largely. The week 
was fixed at 38 hours, with increases averaging 15 per cent. 
That brought the average up to 82 per cent. above pre-war, 
and our wages then had been as high as any in the same line. 

“‘T might as well have agreed to the 34 hour week because 
no one except the older men worked more than that in actual 
fact. Then we started with strikes. I suppose there are a 
lot of firms who are accustomed to them. We weren't. 
We’d never had any to be accustomed to. The first one was 
on the question of cleaning out one of the men’s recreation 
rooms. The custom had always been that four of the 
younger apprentices should just take a sweep round with a 
brush after the dinner-hour. It was just like a bit of fagging 
at school. The place was properly cleaned at night, of course. 
The strike was for the employment of cleaners in the middle 
of the day. I didn’t give way that time. I simply let the 
place go uncleaned and the strike petered out after a week. 

“The next one was more serious. I had to make an 
appointment to the job of assistant-cashier. The man I 
appointed certainly wasn’t popular—he’s been too strict for 
that—but he was a thoroughly competent and honest man. 
A deputation came to see me at once to protest. I turned 
them down. The result was a lightning-strike in which 
about three-quarters of the employees joined. I couldn’t 
make up my mind what to do when the man I’d chosen 
suddenly won a football pool prize for £20,000 and resigned. 
Then the strikers demanded that I appoint one of their 
leaders. I refused because I knew he was nearly illiterate. 
Half of them remained on strike. In the end we compromised 
on a decent but incompetent chap whom everyone liked but 
who needed two extra girl clerks to do the work for him. 

“ After that, of course, we had the closed shop business. 
It took the form of an attack on Gibson. Now Gibson was 
my own discovery. He was a conscientious objector whom 
I’d come across when I was doing bomb disposal work. I 
think he was literally the bravest man I’ve ever seen—he 
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got a George Medal in the end—and a mechanical genius 
as well. I got hold of him as soon as he was demobilised and 
let him have his head. We called his job research: actually, 
invention was the right word and even in the short time he 
was with us he turned out some wonderful things. But, of 
course, a lot of the men were jealous and presently they came 
along with a demand that he must join their union. He was 
a quiet, gentle fellow but as obstinate as a mule on a few 
points, and he refused. Strike number three followed. It 
had lasted two months when an American manufacturer who’d 
been visiting our place offered Gibson a job in Philadelphia. 
The salary was handsome, the prospects were grand, and I 
persuaded Gibson to accept. So I lost my best man. 

“Meanwhile I’d been fighting with the Board of Trade. 
Our firm, I ought to explain, worked for the home market. 
We made the fairly light agricultural machinery that farmers 
in England and Scotland wanted, leaving other firms to 
specialise in the larger and heavier types that they wanted 
in the Argentine. That wouldn’t do for the Board of Trade. 
They insisted that we must export 75 per cent. of our pro- 
duction. I told them that we couldn’t find customers abroad 
for the types we made and that before we could produce for 
the South American market we must revolutionise our 
designs. They said, revolutionise them. I said, what about 
the farmers at home who want the type we used to make ? 
They answered, in effect, let them go on wanting. The result 
was that we wasted six months trying to get out a design 
suitable for the Argentine, didn’t turn out too good a machine 
(we were inexperienced), and the market was lost to the 
Americans. 

“‘ All this time we were having fun and games at home. 
Our house was an old, rather big place where we’d kept three 
servants and a nanny before the war. We could only get 
two when I came back, both young girls. When the strike 
over Gibson began they both left. I was so mad about it, 
thinking of my wife having to run the whole place and look 
after two children, that I went to the home of these girls, 
who were sisters. I knew their father, a decent old chap 
whom my father had pensioned off. He hadn’t a word to 
say but their brother had plenty. He was a shop-steward 
at our place and he told me that he wasn’t going to let his 
sisters work for a lousy capitalist, that it would do my wife 
good to dirty her lily hands. I was just going to lay him out 
and take the consequences when he shut the door in my face. 
It was a month before my wife got any help at all and then 
it was only an old woman who came four times a week in the 
mornings. 

“ Even then they hadn’t finished with us. I suddenly got 
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a notice that a family was to be compulsorily billetted on us. 
They weren’t a local family and how they’d come to our 
neighbourhood I wasn’t certain, though I suspect they’d 
been brought for the purpose. The mother was a slattern, 
quite amiable as long as she wasn’t sober. The father was 
a casual labourer with a criminal record. They had eight 
children, three (as we discovered) with impetigo. Of course, 
I appealed but it was no good. The decision of the local 
authority was upheld. I needn’t tell you the political colour 
of the local authority. 

“That was the position when I came home from the 
works one night six months ago. Another strike was brewing 
and I’d just got the auditors’ preliminary report showing a 
probable loss of £5,000 on the previous twelve months and a 
warning that it would be four times that next year, the way 
we were going. Our average profit before the war had been 
{20,000. On the way home I bought an evening paper to 
which our ‘ guests’ had given an interview. It was headed, 
‘Council Defies Owner of Luxury Mansion.’ When I got 
home I found Mary, that’s my wife, nearly distracted. Our 
‘guests’ had installed themselves in the drawing-room and 
though I cleared them out at once it was a shambles they’d 
left behind. Then Mary told me that she was sure that 
Ronald, that’s our youngest boy, had caught impetigo and 
that she thought she was going to have another baby. 

“That was the end, as far as I was concerned. I was 
beaten and I knew it. I sat down there and then—the idea 
came to me in a flash—and drafted a scheme for the 
nationalisation of the manufacture and sale of agricultural 
machinery. Of course it was filthy behaviour towards my 
friends in the same line; but I was past caring. Next 
morning I took it up to London. I avoided the Board of 
Trade at first: I nobbled the trade unionists and the 
intellectuals. And I got it through in record time, talking 
about the bankruptcy of the capitalist system and so on. 

“From then onwards I was on velvet—except when I 
met one of my old friends. But I made lots of new friends— 
you’ve met some of them to-night. Of course, I got a lovely 
job for myself out of it. I’m paid £3,500 with an expense 
allowance of £1,500, and more if I can make a case for it. 
I’m getting to be pretty good at making a case. I’ve made _ 
a case for two very nice trips abroad and for the permanent 
use of a Daimler, plus driver, free. When Mary’s had her 
baby and got over it we’re going over to South America for 
the best part of a year, the whole lot of us. Meanwhile, the 
billetting order was rescinded in a flash and I was allowed to 
engage two very efficient foreign maids, one Danish and one 
Swiss. The works? Oh, they’re running at a nominal loss 
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of about £10,000 per annum. That’s explained as due to the 
transitional period. Of course, the real loss is larger—it’s 
nearly double—but it’s camouflaged in various ways. And 
who’s going to ask questions? I’m certainly not.” 

Smith was pouring himself out another drink, the third 
since I’d come in, and he caught me looking at him. 

“ Well,” he said, ““why not? I expect that Judas had 
to take a few drinks. There’s nothing like whiskey for 
quietening the conscience. And it isn’t as though I have to 
keep my brain clear nowadays. To-morrow I shall stay in 
bed until eleven. I'll turn up at the office at noon for a 
conference at which we shall decide nothing. I have another 
conference at four. It’s a fourth adjournment and we'll 
adjourn again at five. Then a ministerial cocktail party and 
then I’m to give a paper to the Junior Socialist Economic 
Society. It’s called ‘The Repentant Capitalist’ and it’s 
always a great success. After that I’ll go home for the week- 
end and play golf. After that I go on a gentle tour of Scotland 
with that chap we walked back with to-night, Spatch. And 
I’m given to understand that there’ll be a K.B.E. for me in 
the next Honours List.” 

I asked him a question. ‘“‘ What’s the end of it?” he 
answered savagely. ‘‘ Why ask such lunatic questions? 
Even a renegade like myself can see the end of it and the 
end’s ruin, national ruin on the grandest and most lavish 
scale. But who cares? I don’t. Or only very seldom. 
What was it that fellow Spatch said ? A very nice atmosphere 
at the top! How right he was! Everybody patting himself 
and everybody else on the back, with cocktails going into 
their mouths and platitudes coming out. How well Spatch 
put it. A very nice atmosphere at the top! ”’ “ 


AN EASTER HOLIDAY IN BOYACA, 
COLOMBIA 


AT the season of la Pasena (Easter) the people of Colombia 
bring the coloured or draped sacred wooden statues out of 
their baroque churches and carry them through the straight 
streets of their red-roofed towns and white-washed villages, 
crowded with spectators of all kinds and conditions. Whether 
one visits the cool capital of Colombia, cloud-curtained 
Bogota, the so-called “‘ Athens of South America,” or a 
remote mountain “ pueblo,’ where every cottage is painted 
a different colour and even the broad “aleros”’ (eaves), 
shading the brick pavement, are painted blue, pink or green, 
one finds the same enthusiasm for the Semana Santa pro- 
cessions and the same religious gaiety. 

Up in the cactus-splintered Eastern Cordillera, that 
sprawl across the high arid “‘ meseta’”’ of Boyaca, stands the 
sun-dried city of Sogamoso, once the sacred city of the 
Chibchas, to-day the terminus of the North Eastern railway 
that climbs up to this green plateau by steep gradients from 
Bogota. Here on Viernes Santo (Good Friday) the crudely 
decorated modern Cathedral is crowded with Ruana-clad 
dark-haired men, black-shawled women, wearing simple 
coloured cotton dresses, and little barefoot children, listening 
to a dark-eyed biretta-ed priest’s lengthy discourse on the 
Passion. At the close of the three hours’ service I was suddenly 
roused by three loud bangs, symbolising the death of Christ. 
After the conclusion of the service I waited for the salida 
(exit) of the Good Friday procession from the church into the 
sun-scorched plaza under a cloudless, almost Andalucian, 
blue sky. A squat Indian woman with a skin like teak- 
wood put up her umbrella in front of me to protect herself 
against the sun’s rays. When at last the vociferous congre- 
gation had dispersed from the porch, four life-size wooden 
statues, draped with black or mauve garments and preceded 
by drums and trumpets, were carried out of the church and 
reverently borne round the dusty streets of Sogamoso. St. 
Veronica wobbled insecurely on her wooden raft, holding her 
traditional handkerchief in faintly tinted hands, the Virgin 
passed us, draped with a black lace mantilla, St. Joseph 
stood in a thicket of palms and geraniums, while a model of 
the Sacred Sepulchre was guarded by small angels wearing 
= swans’ wings. A Cross draped with mauve brought up 
the rear. 


A MountTAIN LocH 


A variation from the Holy Week processions is afforded 
by a visit to the beautiful Lago de Tota, a solitary lake set 
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like a silver shield in the purple mountains above Sogamoso. 
A switch-back road, curving along the edge of a precipitous 
ravine into which a motor recently dashed headlong together 
with all its passengers, leads to this remote lagoon which, 
fringed with pine trees and reeds, resembles a Scottish loch. 
Wild duck wing their way across its smooth surface to a 
grassy island in the centre, and the thin cries of woodcutters 
on the shore cut the silence of the mountains like a whetted 
knife. Here in those still waters one may discover mythical 
bars of gold or those far-famed emeralds, large as eggs, cast 
there by superstitious Chibcha tribesmen. Nor would one be 
surprised to see El Dorado, the Gilded One, wearing his 
golden skin, cross the lake on a raft piled with jewels, in the } 
same way as, according to the legend, El Dorado was accus- 
tomed to throw his treasure into the lake of Guatavita in the 
department of Cundinamarca. Incidentally all efforts to 
retrieve such treasure have failed, and the British Company 
who expended £32,000 early in the century in dredging the 
reputedly wealthy lake succeeded in extracting only {£2,000 
worth of oddments. 


FRUIT AND FIREWORKS 


If time allows, the Easter holiday may be prolonged by a 
visit to the neighbouring market township of Duitama, linked 
to Sogamoso by the narrow Bogota railway line that crosses 
some level meadows, sprinkled with pale green willows. 
Small baskets of plums, cherries, peaches, bananas, oranges, 
big green papayas, hard-skinned sapotas and juicy mangoes 
are thrust into the visitor’s hands for absurdly small prices 
on the single platform of Dutitama’s shanty-like railway 
station. The central plaza, in the centre of which stands a 
bare cedar tree, rings with the cries of market vendors ; for 
on ‘“ Fiestas’? and market days every available inch is 
occupied with small booths, laden with slabs of raw meat, 
bags of maize, bottles of Bohemia beer, lengths of patterned 
cotton materials, crudely decorated neckties, white canvas 
“ alpargatas ’’ with tanned leather soles, while up and down 
saunter the ‘“‘ campesinos,’’ white straw pancake hats with 
broad brims shading bronzed faces, grey or blue woollen 
ruanas flung carelessly over the shoulder, and farmers from 
Tuta or Soata canter round the plaza on horseback, their 
legs protected by leather aprons called zamarros. At night 
rockets, lighted balloons, horizontally-moving fireworks leap- 
ing along wires from one tree to another, cohetes thrown by 
irresponsible children render sleep impossible in the nearby 
Pension Sander, while in the big grey dome of the stone 
church that stands on a stone dais at the side of the plaza the 
bells reverberate at all hours of the night. Almost reminiscent 
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of a Norman Cathedral are the rounded stone pillars of the 
high arching nave, while large coloured crosses—red, blue 
and yellow—illuminate the unstained glass of the windows. 
Flame-like gilded rays form a halo of brilliance behind a blue- 
robed figure of the Virgin, while small candles are guttering 
in red glass pots before a quaint picture of the head of the 
Virgin, la Virgen de la O de la Morca. On a small hillock 
above the railway station stands a gigantic white marble 
statue of the Virgin, whence a fine view can be enjoyed over 
Duitama’s pinky roofs, over the “calles” and “ carreras ”’ 
running at right-angles to each other, over the soft pasture 
fields, and up towards the grey pine-sprinkled mountains of 
the Paramo, by which a winding road climbs in zigzag fashion 
over to the wooded valley of San Gil. 

From Duitama a level white road, fringed with tall 
eucalypti, willow trees, hedges of ‘‘ espino’”’ and the white 
trumpet-shaped blooms of el borrachero, carries one to the 
pleasant village of Paipa, renowned for its hot thermal springs, 
in whose steaming waters the invalid can be quickly revitalised. 
On the bank of this open-air piscina, opened a few years ago 
by a former President, Dr. Eduardo Santos, one imbibes 
café con leche or a glass of Bohemia beer—iced of course— 
under the shade of a big crimson and orange striped umbrella, 
while a large advertisement of a décolletée lady smoking a 
Piel Roja cigarette smiles at one alluringly on the grass slope 
above the swimming pool. On the other side of a flat open 
common stands a recently constructed white stucco-fronted 
hotel, invariably so crowded that the smart white-coated 
porter never fails to greet the tired traveller with the words 
“Ocupado! Todo ocupado!”’ (“all rooms taken!”’) Thus 
in this beautiful remote valley, over 8,000 feet above sea level, 
one may enjoy the advantages of 20th century civilisation 
and spend the night in comfort, although surrounded by the 
relics of Indian culture and by the wild Cordillera, home of 
the wolf and the bear. 

PHILIP ROBINSON. 


EASY MONEY 
A SUITE IN THREE MOVEMENTS 


I 


Ir the old countess had not emitted a shriek of just that 
utterly terrifying timbre, or if her first moment of dumb 
stupor had lasted twice as long, Calixte would have had the 
other ear-ring, too. It wasa matter of split seconds, and the 
miss, for him, a disaster. The pair would be worth many 
times as much as either piece alone. 

He had been working for that prize with a plan and patience § 
quite unusual on his part. His imagination, dazed by the 
obvious value of the jewels, did not, or could not, see beyond 
that. It did not show him, for instance, that it would be 
almost as hard to sell the de Guilhac ear-rings as to sell the 
Mona Lisa. Not quite so hard, of course. They could be 
broken up and peddled piecemeal, but the subtle element of { 
matching and grouping which made the ensemble priceless 
would be lost. He could bargain only for a risky title to a 
few carats of stones. 

Calixte Falconetti was, in fact, getting out of his depth. 
He was known to the police of his adopted country as specialist 
in what they called vol 4 l’esbroufe, open-air robbery, snatch 
and run ; such small game as ladies’ hand-bags, cash-boxes off 
market stands, wallets of tramcar passengers. He worked by 
preference in dense crowds where he could lose himself in the 
first moment of confusion. 

But that business had brought him into contact with a 
buyer of old gold and silver (even false teeth), proprietor of an 
honest little jewellery shop in the respectable side-street of 
the Three Angels. It had another entrance known to none 
but the initiated. They came by way of a bar in the back 
alley and the closest of a dark living-room behind the shop. 
Transactions there were ‘‘ from hand to hand ” and did not 
appear on the books kept for official inspection. 

Within these narrow bounds, nevertheless, something 
struck a spark of desire, of ambition on Falconetti’s part to 
do bigger things. At the flash of the Countess’s jewels as she 
lolled on her favourite beach, it burst into flame. He trailed 
her to her chateau on the outskirts of St. Phillibert and set 
himself to a study of the problem. That he could best pursue 
as a quasi-insider. He got a job as gardener’s helper, aided by 
impeccable identity and worker’s cards secured from a 
colleague who was a specialist in such matters. 


Like most old people, the dowager had rather fixed habits, 
and Calixte soon observed that one of them was to spend a 
good part of each morning ostensibly reading or knitting, but 
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more often dozing, in a sunny open bower in her private park. 
The spot was sheltered at the back by a crescent of shrubbery 
and screened from the entrance gate and the driveway by a 
laurustinus hedge. The usual high stone-wall isolated the 
grounds completely from the quiet street in front. On the 
fourth side, paralleling the driveway, the property was flanked 
by a narrow disused lane, deeply shaded and further darkened 
between other high stone-walls topped with broken bottle- 
lass. 

’ The setting suggested the mode of action. It remained 
only to make the opportunity. Calixte busied himself as often 
as possible near to the bower, and soon added the second 
observation that the Countess’s companion, after seeing her 
charge comfortably installed, usually returned to the house. 
The old lady on her part was pleased by the observant atten- 
tion of the smooth-faced young workman in long black smock 
and clean checked cap who jumped to help settle her in her 
chair and was deft in tucking the rugs about her feet. He was 
noting in the meanwhile that the ear-rings had a screw-plate 
but that just below the lobe there was a single wire which 
could be cut with one nip of the pliers. 

As soon as he had all the details well fixed in his mind, he 
made his few final arrangements. Before leaving in the 
evening, he took a stout bean-pole, fit to serve as a scaling- 
ladder, pushed it over the side wall at a spot hidden from 
within by a small live oak, and let it fall into the lane. After 
dark he came back, tested it, broke with a stone enough of the 
glass chevaux-de-frise to leave a good gap, and laid the pole 
back in the gutter. He came to work the next morning with 
a lineman’s cap tucked into his belt under the smock. In his 
pocket he had nippers, a small false moustache, and a bit of 
looking-glass to guide his make-up. 


The Countess dozed audibly and alone. The gardener’s 
helper passed behind her and disappeared in the shrubbery a 
little beyond. A minute later a dapper young man in blue 
jeans and the visored cap with the insignia of the Post, 
Telegraph and Telephone service—a young chap with a small, 
dark moustache—popped out of the bushes directly beside the 
reclining chair. Madame wakened from the light sleep of age 
and caught a glimpse of him from the corner of her eye as he 
made a swift pass at the side of her head . . . and then, 
midway of the great climax of his long-studied act, Falconetti’s 
nerve cracked and his supreme gesture was paralysed by an 
old woman’s unpremeditated and spontaneous yell. It was 
the panic quality of it. Something atavistic, perhaps ; some 
subconscious heritage on both sides. Perhaps her ancestors, 
noble seigneurs of the Middle Ages went into battle with that 
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awful cry, and his ignoble forebears, peasants and vassals, fled 
before it. At all events, abandoning all the rehearsed 
manceuvres which should have cut the second pendant free 
before the Countess could realise what had happened to the 
first, Falconetti thrust his scanty booty into his pocket and 
slipped back into the crescent of shrubbery. A few seconds 
later the jaunty chap with the electrician’s insignia came out 
of that thicket where it joined the road and walked briskly 
toward the gate. He quickened to a run as he saw the 
concierge come out of his lodge ahead and look anxiously 
toward the chateau. 

“‘ Madame the Countess has had a bad heart attack,” he 
cried without stopping. ‘‘ We had just cut the telephone 
wires back there ’’ (he jerked his thumb back over his shoulder) 
“and I am running to call the doctor from an outside box. 
They want you to help carry her in.” 

The street was empty. He flashed around the corner into 
the lane, went over the wall like a squirrel, let the pole fall 
back into the gutter as he dropped down inside, changed his 
cap, dove into the smock and pulled off the moustache as he 
ran in a detour to approach the bower from the rear. The 
gardener’s helper joined the hysterical group almost as soon 
as the concierge. He was even more solicitous and eager in 
getting the old lady back into the house. In fact, he hoped 
to profit by the confusion to get the other ear-ring, but the 
chance was not good enough. 

At the end of the week he gave up his job. The Countess 
had abandoned her hours on the lawn and was always accom- 
panied, even on the verandah. It was a waste of time to keep 
on working for day wages; easier to find something else, 
elsewhere. That night he was back in his old haunts, and the 
morning following he went to see the codger in the street of 
the Three Angels. Old Bompas examined the piece minutely 
while Calixte was spinning his yarn. Then he said, coldly, 

“‘ Five thousand francs.” 

“ Five thousand francs? Name of God; You make a 
fool of me, what ? Five thousand francs; It is worth fifty 
thousand, if it is worth one sou! I come to you first with a 
piece which is unique, incomparable, and you offer me, you 
species of pig . 

“ Take it back, my friend, ” interposed the receleur as he 
tendered the pendant. “Go elsewhere. I may, however, be 
compelled to report to the police that you have offered a 
suspicious object.”’ 

“ But, look here, old man—be reasonable ! ”’ 

“Qn the contrary, it is you who should be reasonable. 
Listen, little one. I do not doubt at all that this was the 
property of your poor mother and that your brother has the 
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duplicate. Bring me the other and I may make you a better 
price. But you have no papers to prove ownership. I 
notice that the suspension wire has been newly cut. Further 
the stones correspond curiously with the description of a jewel 
lately stolen from the Countess de Guilhac. Of course, such 
resemblances do occur; but, under the conditions, I might 
have difficulty in answering questions. There might be 
expense. If I assume all that risk of annoyance, there must 
be recompense. If, however, you wish to assume it yourself, 
keep your trinket. After you have cleared it up with the 
Detective Bureau you can command your own price.” 

“Name of a dog! Give me the five thousand, you old 
filth!’’ He stuffed the bills into his pocket as he slid down 
the ladder into the cellar and let the trap slam over his head. 
“Coquin de sort;’’ he exploded. ‘‘ Name of a name of a 
name ;”’ 

He went straight to the bar which was his favourite hang- 
out ; there he took a table in the far corner and signalled to 
the gargon. A man across the room rose as if to leave but 
veered as soon as he was in line with the door, returning close 
behind the waiter. 

“ Pardon,” he said, ‘‘ it is scarcely worthwhile to take 
Monsieur’s order. He is departing immediately.” He flicked 
the edge of his coat just enough to show the police badge. 


‘Come along, Falconetti,”’ he continued; the Chief wants to 


”> 


talk to you.’’ Once outside he slipped the bracelet upon his 
prisoner’s wrist. ‘“‘I regret infinitely to derange you,” he 
explained, ‘‘ but I do not wish to dispute the record for the 
hundred-metres dash this morning. And, in the end, it would 
serve for nothing, what ? It is better like this.” 

They began by taking away his forged papers and his 
5,000 francs. He met all charges by a vehement denial and 
a flimsy alibi which was overwhelmed at his trial by the 
Procuror’s production of incontestable finger-prints left on 
the pole, on the stone used to break the glass on the wall, and 
(most damning) on the back of the false moustache which he 
had dropped in his haste. As an old offender he got five years 
on each count, robbery and possession of false identity papers. 
But his line of defence estopped him from making any admis- 
sion that might have put the searchers on the trail of the 
ear-ring. 


II 


It was some months later and the de Guilhac jewel theft 
had faded from the public mind when M. Bompas, jeweller, 
of the street of the Three Angels, presented himself at the 
antiquarian galleries of M. le Maistre, on the Left Bank. It 
was always a relief to him, now and then, when he had large 
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business to transact, to take it to the Metropolis. There was 
less of that parochial interest in and curious inquiry about all 
sorts of details which in St. Phillibert turned the spotlight on 
everything bigger than a piece of 10 sous. 

There was also. a market outside the jewellery trade ; much § 
less subject to their suspicions and special ideas associated 
with their peculiar wares. And he had a remarkable brooch 
to offer, a combination of two pieces; with prepared docu- 
ments, of course—origin and title and all that sort of thing. 
But it was always agreeable to sell to a collector or someone 
like that who was hard hit by desire to have the piece and not 
disposed to drag any obstacles into the path toward getting it. 

Bompas did not produce the brooch at once, showing at 
first a number of minor trinkets. When he did take it out, 
it was with a simulation of inadvertence. He lifted the cover 
of its box long enough to give a good view, and then made a 
feint of closing it and replacing it in his bag. 

“ Hardly in your line ? ’”’ he asked. 

“T don’t know. What is it?” 

“A brooch. An old heirloom.’”’ Bompas reeled off its 
manufactured history as he placed it in Le Maistre’s hand. 
The antiquary took it to the light. Then he examined it with 
his glass. He was thinking hard. His caller, after the first 
unconvincing gesture, seemed to be just a little too urgent. 
Some gossip about the source of Bompas’s wares was secretly 
current. Le Maistre was sure the stones had been recently 
reset and that an attempt had been made to conceal the fact. 
But he was sure that they were genuine and of great value. 
And it was just the sort of thing his richest and most important: 
client had commissioned him to look for. Once in those 
hands, the hands of a man who had the entry to the Palace 
Bourbon ; who dictated the votes of deputies and influenced 
the decisions of ministers—the possession would be beyond 
challenge. And Bompas’s story was quite clean enough to 
disinfect: his own hands. But there was no use paying a 
brilliant figure for a shady title. The seller of off-goods must 
take an off-price. 

“T see,” he said, handing the brooch back. “ Thanks. 
What is a thing like that worth, if I may ask ? Mere curiosity.” 

“‘ My price is fifty thousand francs.”’ 

“ Fifty thousand francs ! ’”’ Le Maistre’s tone was horrified, 
but he had expected to hear a larger figure. Any smart shop 
would ask much more. Additional evidence that it had been 
taken in through the back door. So much the better for his 
chances of getting it cheap. He was wondering just how 
much he could beat it down. 

‘““My dear M. Bompas,” he continued, “ we antiquaries 
here in Paris are not in your class. You are surely joking. 
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We are not selling fifty thousand francs a month, gross.” 

‘ Possibly because you do not have the right kind of thing 
to sell,”” Bompas rejoined. He was stowing his trinkets in his 
bag, but he left the brooch still on the counter. The other 
man seized it again. 

“Look here!” he cried dramatically, setting it on the 
table of a Louis XIII library set. “I'll sell you this whole 
bibliothéque, eight pieces, for thirty thousand. Compare it to 
your bibele-—what ?”’ He paused a moment. “ I'll tell you. 
Just on a gamble, I’ll give you twenty thousand.”’ 

Bompas held out his hand for the brooch. 

“Or, listen. If you want to pay for an expert appraisal, 
I'll give you a trade price—say eighty per cent. of the valua- 
tion.’”’ It wasarisky shot. He was gambling on the jeweller’s 
unwillingness to face any publicity—and he won ; at least, as 
much as he expected to win. 

“ The devil with your experts ! You and I know more than 
the lot of them. Give me thirty thousand, and it’s yours.” 

Le Maistre’s cold eye and dissenting forefinger were merely 
normal reflexes of his trade. The aftermath of scare left by 
his preceding play was swept away by a secret wave of 
exultation. It was too good an affair to risk further. 

“ Agreed,” he said. ‘‘ Come back into the office.”’ 


Fifteen minutes later the antiquary telephoned the head 
office of the Crédit Trans-Saharien. 

““ Monsieur Le Maistre speaking. A moment’s conversation 
with Monsieur le Président, if you please. Yes, by appoint- 
ment; you have but to give my name... . Monsieur 
Zarensky ? Yes, Le Maistre speaking. I have just the thing 
you wanted—you know? Yes... Yes, quite unusual ; 
unique, in fact. . . . Yes, very fine stones ; unusual quality. 
. . . Oh, that ? A bargain ; a hundred thousand francs, or a 
little more, depending on the case you want to have made. 
. . . Good; shall I bring it over, or will you drop in? . 
Good. At your disposition. Until later, then, au revoir, 
Monsieur.” 


M. Bompas arrived at his shop in the street of the Three 
Angels rather ragged after a sleepless night in the train. He 
had not dared even to doze, with 30,000 francs in his pocket. 
He found the place in charge of detectives with a search- 
warrant. The Service of Security, long suspicious, had been 
stirred to action by some information given them by a 
disgruntled customer of the bar. 

The chain of proof of receipt of stolen goods lacked one 
tiny link, and the defending lawyer tore into that breach with 
impassioned eloquence so moving to the emotions of the court 
that a sentence to a year’s imprisonment was pronounced 
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“avec sursts,”’ 1.e., suspended. But the evidence of false 
declarations as to income and business turnover was beyond 
all doubt or denial. By the time he had paid back-taxes, 
interest, penalties, fines, expenses and legal fees, M. Bompas 
was out of pocket a good 100,000 francs. But the trace of the 
jewels of the Comtesse de Gulhac was not uncovered. 


III 


The morning after the first night at the Opéra, Le Maistre 
turned with a flash of pleasure as he saw Zarensky coming 
straight through the shop to the private office. Such visits § 
generally meant something important in a business way, and 
he sprang to meet the great man with a suitable mingling of 
cordiality and deference. 

“Good morning, Monsieur le Directeur! Good morning! 
Give yourself the trouble to be seated, I beg you! Honoured, 
indeed! And, congratulations! I saw you in the box off 
La Gioconda at the Opéra last night. . . . And your jewel 
she was wearing, hein ? Not bad, hein? A success, what ? 
Ah, you...” He did not quite dare to say “sly dog! ’’ but 
his forefinger was eloquent. It was a sort of raillery which 
he had no fear would be taken amiss. Even a Zarensky might 
be flattered by recognition of his triumph with La Gioconda. 

“Ah, that!” the financier grumbled good-naturedly. 
“Too much success, understand? That’s what brings me 
here. She wants another, exactly like it, to make a girdle or 
something. What about it?” 

“ Another? But .. .” the dealer was thrilled by visions 
of a new and still bigger affair, but troubled as to ways and 
means. Bompas was out of it, even if he knew where. . . . 
“ Tt will be very difficult to find,’”’ Le Maistre resumed : “ very 
difficult to duplicate that group, you know. Very difficult.” 

“‘ Exactly,” Zarensky interjected. ‘‘ That’s why she is so 
set on it. But it must be possible, somehow. Well; you 
were saying ? ” 

“ And probably very expensive.” 

“No matter. Pay whatever is necessary. Well?” 

“Well. . . . I will undertake your commission, Monsieur. 
I will do the impossible to fulfil it. That is all I can say.”’ 

“Good. And—discretion, understand ? I am not in the 
affair at all until my own time, understand ? That is why I 
have come to you instead of to one of the big establishments in 
the Rue de la Paix, understand ? ” 

“ Perfectly, Monsieur. You can count upon it.” 

“Good. Keep me posted, eh? Aw revoir, then.” 

Le Maistre bowed him out, knowing too well the man’s 
character to ask him any more questions or to do any more 
talking until he had something to show ; but weeks went by 
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and he found nothing suitable. For some time the office of 
the Crédit telephoned occasionally for news. Then the 
inquiries stopped. The secretary had other things to keep him 
busy. 

The vast Zarensky combinations, politico-financial, indus- 
trial, commercial, mining, were swiftening their pace away 
from the scanty solid ground on which they had been built 
and were sliding toward the edge of the abyss. The Third 
Republic was top-heavy with like structures. The props were 
already giving way. 

The Zarensky group was highly vulnerable, a pyramid 
poised on its apex. A small bank in the provinces, his first 
venture and everywhere linked with his name, was in great 
danger. Trivial of itself, it was of supreme credit importance 
as the accepted symbol of Zarensky financial power. If he 
had to let it go under, all the rest would follow. 

Two hundred thousand francs, discreetly used, would 
reprieve it ; a mere 200,000 francs. But they must be in 
hand within 24 hours. Preposterous that 200,000 francs 
should bother Zarensky ; but he was so fantastically over- 
extended that they did. It was futile to seek any large 
accommodation, and request for so small a sum would be a 
fatal confession of weakness. But if he had it, that tiny 
wedge might steady the inverted pyramid until he could carry 
through certain big negotiations which would put solid support 
under the whole thing. It must be found... . 

His desk telephone buzzed. His secretary asked if 
Monsieur would speak with Monsieur Le Maistre. Imbecile ! 
To bring up that s .. . of a commission at such a time! 
But he must let no sign of his embarrassment show on any side. 

“ Ask him what it is about,” he snapped. 

“One moment, Monsieur. . . . He says nothing impor- 
tant. Only a little statuette. He has no other news for 
Monsieur.” 

Zarensky’s brain worked in lightning flashes. One of them 
flared just then .. . 

“Oh! Put him on, will you? .. . Hello, Le Maistre. . .. 
Yes, I’ll step in and look at your little Diana. Found nothing 
else, eh ? Have you tried any of the big markets on the 
Continent ?...Ah! You have feelers out, eh? Good. 
Keep after them hard. It’s getting urgent, understand ? 
Good. Aw ’voir.” 

He set the instrument back and rang for his secretary. 
When the young man entered his chief was already hatted and 
Overcoated. ‘“I’ll be back in. an hour,” he said. “If 
Bayonne calls up, say that the matter will be arranged. I’ll 
talk to the director later. Understand ? And get Henri, by 
phone or- messenger, or go yourself if necessary, but have him 
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here at two o’clock, without fail, understand ? That’s all.” 

Descending to the street, he checked his chauffeur who 
leaped to open the door of the limousine, saluting as he did so. 

“No, no, Félix. Madame may call up and want the car. 
Get me a taxi.”’ 

He gave the man the address of a large financial house on 
the Boulevards, but after the first corner he changed it to that 
of La Gioconda. 

“Oh, but you are gentil to come to see me this morning ! ” 
she cried. She used the affectionate second person singular 
which means so much in French but has no English equivalent, 
nor is gentil as she used it translatable. She was in seductive 
déshabillé, so more-than-usually charming that he was momen- 
tarily shaken. But, ma foi! Business is business. Women 
are only pleasure. . . 

“ And what will you say when I tell you why I have come, 
my little one ? It is about the brooch. I think I have found 
the jewels for the other one, and I want yours to match the 
setting.” 

What she said does not matter, even if it could be rendered 
adequately, nor does it matter what she did after she had 
danced away and danced back again with the case, but it was 
more than “an hour ’”’ before Zarensky got back to his office. 
He had stopped on the way, however, to buy a couple of 
jewellers’ tools. 


He had begun life as a goldsmith’s apprentice, and had 
proved rather a skilful workman. The tricks came back to 
his mind and his fingers as he worked in his locked office 
removing the principal gems and a few of the larger field 
stones from their setting. He did them up in paper as he 
used to do when he was in the trade so many years ago, and 
set them aside with the card of a large Dutch jewellery house 
which he took from his letter-file, ready for the arrival of his 
confidential messenger, Henri. 

“Send him in,” he directed, as soon as the man was 
announced. ‘Ah, there you are, Henri. Shut the door. 
Listen. You are the special salesman of Van Dongen and 
Hoogstraat, jewellers, of Amsterdam. There is your business 
card. You are going to call on Monsieur Le Maistre, dealer 
in antiquities, in the Street of the Holy Fathers, with this 
packet of stones, understand ? Good. Your house has heard 
that he is looking for something special, and has got together 
this group which they think will meet his specifications. You 
have been ordered to submit them to his inspection, under- 
stand ? The price is two hundred thousand francs, not one sou 
less, and spot cash this afternoon, understand ? If he tries to 
bargain you will say that those are your strict orders, and that 
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if you cannot execute them to the letter you are to return to 
Amsterdam with the stones to-night. Understand? Good. 
Now listen carefully. 

“ He will no doubt say that he must consult with his client 
before deciding. In any case he will certainly have to go to 
the bank to get the money. Tell him you will be back at five 
o'clock. Note that well—five o’clock. You can leave the 
stones with him. Then come back here for further orders. 
Understand ? ” 

“ Perfectly, Monsieur.” 

“Then go to it.” 

“At your service, Monsieur.”” Henri saluted as he left, 
but Zarensky did not notice it. He was already at his next 
step, picking up his desk telephone to speak with his secretary. 
“When Le Maistre calls, put him on, understand ? ” 

He had not long to wait. Great news, the antiquary 
announced. One of his outside inquiries had borne fruit. A 
marvellous match. Would Monsieur like to see them for 
himself ? 

‘“‘ Impossible this afternoon, my dear fellow, and I am off 
for London to-night. You know as much about those things 
as I do. What’s the figure? Three hundred thousand ? 
Pretty strong that, what ? . . . Yes, I know the other was a 
bargain, and its value will be much greater as one of a pair, 
but I’m not selling the pair, understand ? . . . Yes, yes, for 
my purpose, of course, but not over the telephone, if you 
please. Have you closed? . . . At fiveo’clock,eh? Well, 
use your judgment. Aw ’voir.”” He put the receiver down. 

“Three hundred thousand! The dirty robber!’ he 
muttered, as he touched the button. ‘‘ Has Henri returned ? 
Send himin. . . . Ah, Henri, listen. At four o’clock precisely 
you will present yourself to Monsieur Le Maistre, apologising 
for the premature return because you have been ordered to 
come back by aeroplane and have hardly time to get to the 
field. You will have this bill of sale all made out needing only 
the signature. Then you will streak it for this office with the 
money. Understand? That’s all. Ask my secretary to 
come in.” 

“ Take this carefully,” he said as the young man entered. 
“ After five minutes to four, and until I tell you otherwise, I 
am not here. You do not know when I will come back ; but 
you will take a message, understand ? That’s all.” 


Meanwhile and for some time thereafter, Le Maistre was 
having unexpected difficulty in getting the cash. Despite of 
all the talk about overflowing credit and low rates, the banks 
were demanding exorbitant security before releasing a sou. 
He had to leave the jewels as collateral in order to get enough, 
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added to his very respectable balance, to make up the amount 
needed. But as Zarensky was not coming to look at them, 
and he had enough to pay the other man, devil take the rest ! 
An easy turn-up of 100,000 francs did not come every day. 
He could get an advance from Zarensky, take up the loan, 
and nobody the wiser. 

He had scarcely re-entered his office when the pseudo- 
salesman appeared with his explanation. Le Maistre was as 
anxious as he to finish up, fearing some request for a re-examin- 
ation of the packet. In five minutes Henri bowed himself out 
of the shop with the banknotes in his pocket. In six minutes 
Le Maistre was vainly trying to get Zarensky on the telephone 
to report the consummation of the deal. 


It was a quarter past four when the financier took up the 
telephone to his secretary’s desk. 

“Has Le Maistre called? . . . Said it was all right, eh ? 
Sounded joyous ? Good. Get him on the wire. Don’t give 
this office. Say I’m calling from outside. Connect me when 
you have him. . . . Ah, my dear Monsieur Le Maistre,” he 
burst out before the other man could get in a word, “I am 
desolated to tell you that we must annul our negotiations for 
the stones. It’s all off with ... What? ...I don’t get 
you. .. . You have bought them? But, my dear sir, you 
astonish me! You were to close at five, and it is barely 
four-twenty. . . . Granted that you were to use your judg- 
ment, but only as to suitability and value, not as to consum- 
mating a deal like this long before the appointed time. . . . 
Now, now, there is no use taking that tone. My position is 
that the stuff is yours, your speculation, and I am out of the 
- market. That’s all. Good-bye.’”’ He put back the receiver 
for a few seconds and then took it up again. ‘‘ Has Henri 
come in? You are sure? Send him to me the instant he 
arrives.” 

But Henri did not arrive. Henri, in fact, was on his way 
to carry out a project he had matured while waiting for the 
four o'clock engagement. The Zarensky underworld had 
sensed the impending debacle. A cousin in the Bayonne bank 
had warned him. And if the patron had to sell in that queer 
way it was a case of every man for himself and devil take the 
hindmost. He had no intention of being the hindmost. 
When he came out of the antiquary’s shop, therefore, he hailed 
a cab and drove directly to the Gare de Lyon, taking the first 
local train out. Farther down the line he would wait for the 
rapide, which he would board with a ticket for Monte Carlo. 
He had an infallible system which needed only a capital of 
200 francs, maximum, to break the bank and win an 
incalculable fortune. 
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Zarensky waited awhile in growing disturbance. Whether 
Henri was robber or robbed he did not know, but he did know 
that something deadly had happened. At five o’clock he 
decided to take the matter up with the chief of the detective 
service, on a confidential basis; but the night brought no 
clues. The morning brought something else, and the next day 
the ruin was thundering down on every side. Bayonne was 
the first to collapse. Strasbourg, Lyon and Nice followed. 
Zarensky thought grimly of Napoleon at Waterloo and the 
swiftly succeeding messengers of disaster. His Nice corre- 
spondent had some lighter news. 

“Oh, by the way, your man Henri was seen at the Casino 
at Monte Carlo this afternoon. He had just been cleaned out. 
Lost quite a lot of money. They talked about two hundred 
thousand francs, but that is absurd, of course.” 

“Yes. Quite absurd to think of Henri’s losing two 
hundred thousand francs. But he is not with me any more. 
You have seen the lawyers about our own affairs? Good. 
Good night.” 

Napoleon. Waterloo. St. Helena. French Guiana, the 
convicts’ real and certain hell. . . . Criminal charges had not 
yet been lodged, but they would be the moment the investiga- 
tion began. Forgeries, substitutions. . . . With the 200,000 
all that could have been averted ; but without them, what ? 
Perhaps another of Henri’s type seeing his profit in turning 
State’s evidence—perhaps to-morrow. 

However, there was still time for his other move. Taking 
the travelling bag always ready for emergencies he descended 
to his always waiting car. 

“ Le Bourget, Félix. The London plane.” 

At the landing steps he took his valise from the chauffeur. 
“Tell Madame I may be gone a long time,” he said. 

“Very good, Sir.” 


Zarensky sat quietly smoking; in his hand he held the 
poor little mutilated brooch he had taken from La Gioconda 
with the purpose of making it up to her richly when the crisis 
had been averted. When he looked up to take his bearings 
the plane was in mid-channel, flying at about 4,000 feet. He 
rose, wrapping the souvenir in his handkerchief, and signalled 
the steward. 

“‘ Monsieur le Directeur wishes . .°. ? ” 

“Open me the gangway door a little. A sentimental 
commission from a little friend, understand ?”’ He showed 
the package in his hand. “And, discretion, eh?” He 
motioned to the man to turn his head, laughing. 

Then he pushed the door wide and stepped out into space. 

HENRY HARDINGE. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
AN AUTHORITY ON PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PROCEDURE OF THE House oF Com- 
mons. By Sir Gilbert Campion, K.C.B. (Macmillan. 2nd 
Edition. 18s. net.) 

In the last ten years the public interest in the working of 
our Parliament has increased beyond all measure. One reason 
for this is the prestige which the ancient institution gained for 
itself during the war ; and another is the coming into power 
of a Labour Government with a large majority, at a time when 
the whole world is in a state of crisis of which the ordinary man 
and woman are keenly conscious. This is not just an interest 
in the picturesque side of Parliament—the dignified ceremonial, 
the Speaker in his wig, the Serjeant with the Mace, ‘‘ Who goes 
home ?”’ and all that: it is interest in what goes on and in 
how it goes on. The proceedings of Parliament are “ news ” 
once more, as they used to be in the days of Charles Lamb, 
Coleridge and Byron. This fact accounts for the recent 
publication of many books purporting to be guides to parlia- 
mentary procedure, few of which are without inaccuracies, 
since the procedure of the House of Commons, in particular, 
though simple in its main outlines, is complicated in detail, 
and needs detail for its accurate description. These little 
books on Parliament, useful within their limits, are like a 
rowing boat to a cruiser when compared with the new four- 
teenth edition of Erksine May’s Parliamentary Practice, which 
has for over 100 years been the authority par excellence on the 
subject. The volume containing this edition runs to over 
1,000 pages; and few, even among experts, could boast of 
keeping all its contents in their heads. Erskine May, however, 
is not meant to be read consecutively, but to be consulted as 
occasion arises, and then to provide, not an iron rule, but a 
statement of the practice of the House on any particular point. 
The book which is the subject of this article is, to some extent, 
Erskine May in miniature. It is the work of the present Clerk 
of the House of Commons who, with the assistance of his 
colleagues, prepared and edited the latest edition of Erskine 
May ; and it originally appeared in 1929 when the author had 
not reached his present position and when the general interest 
in Parliament was far less lively than it is to-day. Never- 
theless, the first edition has long been out of print, and this 
second edition, bringing the work almost up to date—no book 
on procedure is ever quite up to date—fills a felt want by 
providing, at reasonable length and in readable form, a guide 
at once practical and authoritative to the procedure of the 
House of Commons. The matter is clearly arranged and is 
accompanied by comments which, being the fruit of many 
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years’ experience at the Table of the House, are of no small 
value. Any ordinary reader, indeed, any Member of Parlia- 
ment, would be safe in consulting Sir Gilbert Campion’s 
Introduction before more laboriously venturing into the denser 
forest of Erskine May: while those who do so venture will 
observe that the comprehensive view and the orderly arrange- 
ment, which are, as they originally were, the distinguishing 
feature of this shorter work, are now reflected, as they were 
not before, in Erskine May itself. 

If I insist upon these virtues and dwell upon the author’s 
comprehensive view rather than upon the details which he 
describes, it is because few people have the opportunity or the 
capacity, not to speak of the experience, indispensable for the 
formation of a view so clear that, in its light, the apparent 
tangle of procedural forms resolves itself into a comprehensible 
pattern. The tangle was not always so dense, nor clear 
comprehension so difficult to attain: the complexity has 
grown with the regulation of procedure by Standing Order 
which, in his introductory chapter, Sir Gilbert marks as the 
feature of the modern period of procedural development, not 
beginning before 1833. On this he makes some very apt 
comment : 

“A word must be said about the general effect upon 
procedure of the Standing Orders. It is obvious that they 
have substituted a technical, strictly regulated system for the 
old easy-going methods of parliamentary practice. They are 
perhaps inevitable, but they have made procedure far more 
difficult. It may be worth while to examine their effect in this 
respect. Parliamentary practice and the old usage depended, 
first, on a few rules resulting from a general agreement based 
on experience as to the right and natural—or, at any rate, 
the traditional—way of doing business. Some of these rules 
were explicitly laid down by the House, chiefly in the 17th 
century, in the form of Orders. Later there accumulated 
round these a considerable deposit of precedents and rulings 
made by the Chair, and so a body of parliamentary lore grew 
up, the knowledge of which was useful to a Member, as it gave 
opportunities, if he was ingenious, of scoring points in the 
parliamentary game. But ignorance did not positively 
penalise him. The system resulting from the Standing Orders 
is in complete contrast with all this. It is meant to, and does, 
definitely restrict the opportunities given by practice. Many 
Standing Orders are framed with great particularity to cover 
all possible contingencies without leaving room for interpreta- 
tion, while others leave a wide discretion to the Speaker or 
the Chairman. Both kinds, however, in fact constantly 
require interpretation, and a new kind of practice inevitably 
grows up through precedents and rulings based on the Standing 
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Orders and on the old practice as amended by the Standing 
Orders. The resulting complexity is so great as to make 
procedure almost the life-study of a few experts. The effect 
of this on the initiative of Members is discouraging.” 

It may be that this passage is unduly frightening and does 
not entirely reflect Sir Gilbert’s own view, since, as he acknow- 
ledges, the section on “‘ Reform by Standing Order ”’ in this 
chapter was re-written by one of his colleagues. Sir Gilbert’s 
own aim is, undoubtedly, to reduce this apparent complexity 
to clarity. In his Foreword he says: 

“T am constantly reminded how easy it is to entangle 
oneself in the details of procedure, and how hard to reach a 
standpoint from which they can be seen in orderly arrange- 
ment. Ifthere isa short cut to the mastery of technicalities, it 
consists in grasping the relationship between procedure and 
functions. The evolution of Parliament is largely a history 
of the procedural methods by which the House of Commons 
acquired its constitutional functions. In modern times it is 
the functions of the House which determine its procedure.” 

He says the same thing in different words when, at the 
opening of his introductory chapter on the “ Historical 
Development of Parliamentary Procedure,’ he remarks that 
“the modern procedure of the House of Commons is quite 
unintelligible except in the light of its history,” and proceeds 
to show, in a swift but extremely enlightening sketch of the 
four periods into which this historical development can be 
divided, how the Commons, in the first period, acquired their 
status in Parliament, in the second period framed their rules 
of order in debate and established their committee system, in 
the third, worked out the methods of controlling expenditure 
and taxation, and in the latest period contrived a method of 
dealing with an immensely increased volume of public business 
through stricter regulation of opportunities for debate and 
interruption. The innovations in procedure corresponded to 
changes in function. As Sir Gilbert puts it : 

“In the first stage, the Commons, as newcomers to the 
national councils, were occupied in obtaining a recognised 
share in the business of Parliament and were often the minor 
partners in an alliance with the Lords against the King, or 
with the King against the Lords. In the second stage, having 
firmly established themselves in Parliament, they gradually 
passed into the position of being the main opponents of the 
King. In the third stage, the perennial antithesis between 
Government and Opposition ceased to be a struggle between 
King and Commons, and gradually became a contest between 
parties within the House of Commons itself, the issues being 
simple and mainly political. In the fourth stage Government 
and Opposition became more completely internal to the House 
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of Commons, while the matters at issue became highly com- 
plicated, economic and social questions predominating.”’ 

Moreover, whereas, in the earlier stages, one or other of the 
main functions of Parliament—deliberation, legislation, con- 
trol of finance and control of policy—prevailed, according to 
circumstances, the trouble of the modern stage is that all four 
functions have an equal importance, while there is not enough 
time for the full development of them all. How little time is 
well brought out in his section on the ‘‘ Time Table of the 
Session,”’ which is one of the first sections to which I would 
direct the special attention of any budding politician whom I 
were asked to coach in parliamentary matters. Other such 
sections would be those on “ The Time Table of a Sitting,” 
“The Forms and Rules of Debate” and “ Finance in the 
House of Commons,” this last a difficult subject, both by 
reason of its forms and still more by reason of the fact that, 
by modern practice, its forms are used not so much for their 
original purpose of controlling expenditure by the King’s 
Ministers as for the no less important purpose of subjecting the 
Government to criticism on policy. But for a layman 
nothing could exceed in interest the first of these sections, in 
which the different kinds of business constituting a session’s 
work and the system by which the time of the House is divided 
between them are very clearly described. A grasp of these 
things is essential to any understanding of parliamentary 
business, and the problems which they involve have been by 
no means finally resolved. A Select Committee on Procedure 
sat for some time during the session 1945-46 and made three 
reports which, together with the evidence of an extremely 
competent body of witnesses, constitute an important chapter 
in the history of procedure in the House of Commons. They 
show with what assiduity and in what detail the Committee 
studied the difficult problem of adapting procedure to the 
growing pressure of business, of which they said in their Third 
Report : 

“ The danger to parliamentary government in this country 
at the present time is less likely to arise from lack of confidence 
in it than from the overwhelming burden which the growth of 
Governmental activity places upon it.” 

Sir Gilbert Campion placed before the Committee an exhaus- 
tive memorandum (printed as the Appendix to the Committee’s 
Third Report) in which he analysed the whole problem in its 
various aspects, supporting some of his conclusions with two 
tables showing, respectively, the average distribution of the 
House’s time between the various forms of business, and the 
distribution of time between the Government, the Opposition 
and Private Members. Since the book now under review 
contains similar, but less up-to-date, tables, it was unfortunate 
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that the author could not have incorporated these later tables in 
his second edition without further delaying its publication. The 
general results of these statistics are that, in an average session 
of some 145 days, there were spent, on average, 15 days on the 
control of finance, 58-5 days on the control and formulation of 
policy and 71-9 days on legislation, the periods over which these 
figures were calculated being the years 1906-13 and 1919-38. 
During the same periods the Government took, on an average, 
43 per cent. of the available time of the House, the Opposition 
31 per cent., Private Members 14 per cent., with 12 per cent. 
indeterminate (mostly discussion of the Budget and the Finance 
Bills which implement the Budget resolutions). In _ his 
memorandum Sir Gilbert summed up the conclusions from 
these figures as follows : 

“‘ The general conclusion to be drawn from these two sets 
of figures is that under normal conditions there is no reserve 
of sessional time by drawing on which the legislative function 
of the House can be effectively increased. It can only be 
increased by prolonging the session beyond a reasonable 
length, or at the expense of other functions and of the rights of 
Private Members, or even (against all precedent) of the 
Opposition. Ifthe Committee desire such an increase but not 
on these terms, they will then have to consider either devolving 
more of the legislative power upon departments over which 
the House can only retain a very slight and remote control, or 
devolving these functions to a greater extent than has hitherto 
been done upon committees of Members over whom the 
control of the House is much more complete.” 

In spite of their long labours the Committee found them- 
selves unable to recommend any radical measures of reform, and 
the problem still remains unsolved. Private Members are still 
deprived of the time at their disposal, under the Standing 
Orders, for introducing Bills and moving resolutions, and, as 
recently transpired in the discussion of the Transport Bill, it 
has not yet been possible to equate the business programme 
to the time available, at all events to the general satisfaction. 
It is difficult to foresee how the problem will finally be solved, 
since none of the alternative methods of solution stated in the 
last-quoted passage is free from objection. Yet Parliament 
will ultimately find a solution of its own difficulties, as it has 
done in the past: nobody else will find it. Notions about 
parliamentary procedure and its reform are of very little value 
unless based on a comprehensive view of Parliament’s func- 
tions and a considerable experience of the manner, forms and 
atmosphere in which they are performed. 

The final sections of Sir Gilbert’s introductory chapter deal 
with wholly different matters, namely the comparisons to be 
drawn between the procedure of the English Parliament and 
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that of other national legislatures, the influence which our own 
procedure has exercised in other countries, the limitations on 
the adoption of the English system by other legislatures, and 
the principles of general value which, in spite of these limita- 
tions, remain worthy of imitation by any legislative body. 
This essay, necessarily brief, in comparative procedure is well 
worth reading, and it may well arouse interest in other 
countries, the Dominions included. It is a subject upon which 
much work remains to be done, although some good beginnings 
have lately been made. First, there has been the institution 
of the Society of Clerks-at-the-Table in Empire Parliaments 
with its annual Journal, of which the 14th volume (for 1945) 
has recently been published. In this most valuable publica- 
tion all kinds of information on Parliamentary proceedings in 
all the legislatures of the Empire, with special articles by 
experts on particular subjects, are collected under the invalu- 
able editorship of Mr. Owen Clough,- C.M.G., the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society and formerly Clerk of the House of 
Assembly of South Africa. It is a pleasant thought that this 
mine of Parliamentary information, though printed and 
published in England, is collected and edited in Cape Town ; 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Clough is conscious of gratitude 
which he earns from parliamentarians throughout the Empire. 
Secondly, an international body, the Interparliamentary 
Union, at its periodical meetings, of which the last was held at 
Easter in Cairo, is now devoting much attention to the 
comparative study of procedure, especially in the ‘“ Auto- 
nomous Section,” composed of officials from all the national 
legislatures represented in the Union, under the presidency of 
Sir Gilbert Campion. In his short essay to which I have 
referred, Sir Gilbert gives two instances in which, as between 
two national legislatures, procedural differences are due to 
difference of constitutional function. These are the position 
of the Speaker and the réle of committees, respectively, in the 
legislatures of Great Britain and of the United States. Of the 
first he says : 

‘The Speaker of the House of Representatives is at the 
stage of the Speaker of the House of Commons in an early 
period of parliamentary development. . . . The functions of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives as the leader of 
the majority of the House overshadow his functions as its 
presiding officer, as was the case with the Speaker of the House 
of Commons before the Commons obtained control over the 
Government. There is, however, this essential difference. 
He has never fallen under the control of the President as the 
Speaker of the House of Commons during the first and part 
of the second period fell under the control of the King.”’ 
Similarly, through the doctrine of the separation of powers, 
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the House of Representatives had to improvise an organisation 
of committees which is quite alien to our own doctrine of the 
responsibility of Ministers for policy and for the initiation of 
expenditure. And yet it was upon British parliamentary 
institutions that the legislature of the United States was 
supposed to be founded. In fact, as Sir Gilbert says, “ It 
seems that there are certain conditions, chiefly constitutional 
but also political, which are so decisive in their effect on 
procedure that any considerable difference in respect of them 
is enough to make the procedure of one parliament a closed 
book to another.” The conclusion is that the procedure of 
the House of Commons cannot be adopted wholesale by any 
other body. Even in the Dominions constitutional differences 
make the indiscriminate adoption of our system out of the 
question : indeed, ‘‘ a comparative inquiry into the procedure 
of Dominion parliaments might reveal some surprising 
divergencies.”” And no system of procedure, says our author 
with all his authority, can be perfect. That is why more 
attention to comparative procedure in the parliaments of the 
world should have valuable results. Nevertheless, in Sir 
Gilbert’s opinion, which will be generally echoed, certain 
general principles which our House of Commons evolved 
slowly in the course of its earlier history and which still 
animate its more drastically regulated procedure are worthy 
of imitation without reserve. Among these he puts the 
convention of the Speaker’s absolute impartiality, the spirit 
of moderation in speech, the principle of fair play especially 
to minorities, and even the respect for ceremonial, the value 
of which “‘ for giving dignity to the corporate action of a body, 
for linking together the generations which compose its life, 
and for expressing the fundamental agreement in principle 
which underlies its much advertised surface divisions,’ should 
in his opinion, not be underestimated. As he somewhat drily 
remarks: “‘ That the need for such forms is felt by foreign 
legislatures of modern origin could be shown by many instances 
of not altogether successful imitation, revival and improvisa- 
tion. Unfortunately, appropriate ceremonial is difficult to 
invent—the art seems to have died in the Middie Ages—and it 
is difficult to transplant it unless into a congenial soil.’’ Let 
us hope that, in all the future changes which, in the course of 
history, our own institutions must undergo, these English 
values will not be lost. They took some centuries to grow, 
wherefore their roots are probably deeper than is realised by 
some would-be drivers of bull-dozers. 

ORLO WILLIAMS. 
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IS IT PROGRESS? 

HicH Horse Riperuess. By L. T. C. Rolt. (George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd. 10s. 6d.) Looking around at a distraught and shattered world 
people are beginning to ask themselves whether modern progress is 
really going to give us Utopia, or whether it is going to bring about the 
final and complete destruction of the present civilisation. If the latter 
is the case what can de done to stop the present headlong rush towards 
disaster ? Bewildered and disillusioned by the wranglings and propa- 
ganda of the political parties, ordinary people find nowhere to turn for 
guidance or help, and seem to have no constructive policy offered to 
them except socialism. Those who believe, like Mr. Rolt, that this can 
only end in a slave state will welcome his profound and searching book, 
and if they have his conviction will find that he does offer them an 
alternative philosophy, but one which can only be brought into being by 
a fundamental and far-reaching change in our way of life. 

Mr. Rolt was an engineer in the Midlands between the two wars, 
and he used to think that socialism was the cure for our manifold social 
evils. But believing passionately in the individuality of man he began 
to see that this would be destroyed in a world run by the vast state 
machine, and little by little he built up for himself a philosophy that 
could be reconciled with his own experiences, and this work is the 
outcome of that period of patient thought. The first part of the book 
tells the story of the evolution from the medieval village life to the 
industrial revolution, with its sprawling, purposeless urban districts. 
The root of our ills is traced to the loss of any opportunity for modern 
man to employ his creative ability, and for the lack of a sense of 
responsibility. In the medieval village each man had his place, and he 
worked and created for the community he lived in. Representatives of 
the villagers were elected to the village court, and the result was a 
self-governing body who were responsible for the keeping of law and 
order within their own boundaries. After the reformation an increasingly 
complicated world slowly destroyed this community life, and success 
and power became the gods who led men to and beyond the Industrial 
Revolution. Much vaunted progress has brought about the destruction 
of the freedom of the majority, by allowing ambition to run unchecked, 
with every man getting what he can out of life with no thought for others. 
Thus success has become the criterion, and wealth and power the 
prizes of a fortunate few. After the Industrial Revolution the small 
craftsman was driven by necessity to work for his richer colleague, and 
the age-long tradition of hereditary craftsmanship was broken. In 
order to make a livelihood many countrymen had to leave their native 
countryside to swell the ever-increasing population in the towns, and 
there to become the slave of machines. The country has become sub- 
servient to the town. Mr. Rolt believes that until this position is reversed 
there is no hope for the future. 

The life led by the modern factory employee is sterile in the extreme. 
Pride of workmanship has gone, and all personal contact between 
master and workman, and with it the sense of responsibility. As the 
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workman very rarely sees the finished results of his labours how can 
he have any sense of achievement? In the vast modern industrial 
monopolies he has become a mere cog in the wheel instead of an integral 
part. Very different was the agricultural labourer, or the craftsman 
who could see the full flowering of his art. The general uniformity 
of his life follows the industrial worker back to his home, and this 
monotony brings inevitable boredom and he is no longer amused except 
by the sensations of the cinema or football ground. Each strata is 
strictly segregated in this urban society, and the old community life 
seems to have quite disappeared. 

What is the future that is promised to these people ? A world where 
the machine will take the place more and more of the man in order 
that he may enjoy an increasing amount of leisure. A leisure that in 
the present circumstances can only lead to infinite boredom. How can 
it be argued that this leisure will bring about a widening of culture when 
culture springs from art, and art is being killed by the modern materialist 
world? Mr. Rolt argues that the world is made up of opposites, and 
that without work there can be no enjoyment of leisure, as without 
sorrow there can be no joy. A world where men can have no outlet 
for their creative abilities, where their place has been usurped by the 
machine, and everything has become subservient to the state is a bleak 
prospect indeed. 

It is obvious that there is something very wrong with our modern 
civilisation, but what is there to put in its place? Mr. Rolt does not 
believe there is a Utopia round the corner, or that the ills of three 
centuries can be undone in a generation, but he does believe that if we 
have the courage to change our way of life that we can start to build a 
finer world out of the present wreckage. We must try to recapture the 
humility and fundamental simplicity and faith of our forefathers which 
came from daily contact with the wonders of the natural world. The 
last part of this book is devoted to an outline of how we should start 
in the education of our children, and goes on to urge the breaking up 
of large industries into smaller and smaller units, and the utilisation of 
local resources so as to make a series of self-sufficient communities with 
a drastically changed form of local government spreading upwards 
through various branches to a central and finally international govern- 
ment. Thus each will gain a sense of responsibility towards the 
community, and government by the people for the people will become 
a reality. Every man is an artist in his own sphere, and if his power to 
create is taken away, so is his freedom. The spiritual conception of life, 
as opposed to the materialistic one, can only be expressed in creation, 
not for money or power or personal ambition, but for the joy of making 
something that is beautiful and for the common good. Mr. Rolt sums 
up his own book in the phrase “‘ Laborare est Orare.” Let machines 
and science be the servants not the masters, helping not destroying the 
individuality of man, and let them help him to attain a degree of self- 
sufficiency that would have been impossible in the past. 

High Horse Riderless will be criticised as impracticable ideology by 
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many modernists, yet this is no sentimental nostalgia for the good old 
days, for Mr. Rolt realises what was evil as well as what was good in 
the past; his book gives a measure of the urgency which he himself 
feels and a call to those who are as alarmed and as anxious as he is to 
consider what should be done before it is too late. 


AGAIN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


Crano’s Diary. Edited by Malcolm Muggeridge. (Heinemann. 21s.) 
NORMANDY TO THE Battic. By Field-Marshal the Viscount Montgomery 
of Alamein. (Hutchinson. 25s.) OPERATION Vicrory. By Major- 
General Sir Francis de Guingand. (Hodder and Stoughton. 253.) 
From Sea Tro Sxy. By Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore (Bles. 
18s.) THe ATTAcK on St. NAzarrE. By Commander R. E. D. Ryder, 
V.C., R.N. (Murray. 6s.) THE GRENADIER GUARDS, 1939-1945. 
(Gale and Polden. 5s.) THreeE Assautt Lanpincs. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. E. C. Bredin, D.S.O., M.C. (Gale and Polden. 8s. 6d.) 
Tuer CaME TO Spy. By Stanley Firmin. (Hutchinson. 16s.) Tuts 
House Acarinst Tuts House. By Vincent Sheean. (Macmillan. 16s.) 
YEARS OF Crisis : AN OUTLINE OF INTERNATIONAL History, 1919-1945. 
By. Kenneth Ingram. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) In Seventy Days. 
By E. M. Glover. (Muller. 8s. 6d.) BrxHmnp Bamsoo. By Rohan 
Rivett. (Angus and Robertson. 12s. 6d.) THE CHURCHES OF THE 
Captivity In MatayA. By the Rev. J. N. Lewis Bryan. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 25s.) 

Count Ciano’s diary is the most informative single document from 
the Axis camp so far made public. Its authenticity is well established. 
Its author, Count Galeazzo Ciano, the son of the President of the 
Fascist Chamber of Deputies and the son-in-law of Mussolini, became 
Italian Foreign Minister in 1936 and retained that post until February, 
1943. His diary covers almost continuously the period from January tst, 
1939, to February 8th, 1943. There is an eight weeks’ gap between 
January and April, 1941, when Ciano was on active service—an 
unfortunate break, since it includes the critical period of the German 
campaign against Greece and Yugoslavia. There is another two months’ 
gap owing to illness between June and September, 1941. On a good 
many days the entries are negative or merely formal. What remains, 
however, gives a picture that is frankly drawn, rich and fascinating. 
The central figure is Mussolini, still a man of remarkable acumen and 
intelligence, dominating those around him by quality of mind and wit 
and a gift of phrase as much as by force of personality and unscrupulous- 
ness, but by this time eaten up by vanity and egotism, vacillating, 
rebellious, self-deceiving, ignorant and incompetent, and so surrounded 
by place-hunters, liars, weaklings, flatterers and careerists that the 
mechanism of government is almost visibly crumbling to pieces in his 
hands. As Ciano shows, Mussolini was directly and personally respon- 
sible for bringing Italy into the war—not least because of the fascination 
exerted by Hitler, of whom he was madly jealous but “ whose phos- 
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phorescent presence ”—to quote a fine sentence from Mr. Muggeridge’s 
introduction— 

“held them all in awe even though his turgid sentences sent them to 
sleep, whose will was felt even when his purposes were challenged, 
in whose destiny they had inescapably involved themselves like 
little meteors caught in the system of a larger planet blazing 
through space to inevitable destruction.” 

Ciano opposed war because of Italy’s fantastic military weakness and 
his own distrust of the Germans; but he had no hesitation about 
stirring up strife in Albania, Croatia and Greece, or about annexing or 
occupying these countries when it was safe to do so. And although a 
patriot, able, and honest with himself, and amply gifted with the clear 
political intelligence which has been an Italian quality since long before 
Machiavelli, he also was cynical and without scruple and dominated by 
the Duce. In addition, he possessed so little sense of the nature of 
public order and efficiency that he seems scarcely to have recognised 
for what they were the administrative shambles and stench of public 
corruption which formed the reality behind the fagade of the Fascist 
boastfulness and posturing. When it was too late he helped to pull 
down Mussolini, and was then betrayed by the Germans and executed. 
His Diary will always remain a classic for students of the true nature of 
dictatorships. 

General Eisenhower’s Report and Lord Montgomery’s own despatch 
have already narrated with the highest authority the story of the final 
struggle in North-West Europe from the invasion of Normandy to the 
end. Normandy to the Baltic nevertheless adds a great deal to our 
knowledge. The object of the book, Lord Montgomery states, is “ to 
present a factual account of the part played by 21 Army Group in the 
conquest of Germany while the details are fresh in my mind.” Out- 
standing in interest is his review of the enlargement of the original 
proposals for invasion into the great plan that established the Allies in 
Normandy and marked the beginning of the end in the West. Also 
outstanding are his analysis and review of the Battle of Normandy—to 
which, with the invasion plan, a little more than half the book is devoted 
—and the German counter-offensive in the Ardennes. Besides its value 
as an authoritative factual account, Normandy To The Baltic is important 
for its disclosure of some of the qualities of Field-Marshal Montgomery’s 
mind—its clarity, force and penetration, its complete mastery of its 
material, its rejection of non-essentials, its imaginative and analytic 
power, and its logic, directness and objectivity. Normandy To The Baltic 
was first published in Germany more than a year ago for private circula- 
tion. It is to be hoped that Lord Montgomery will soon arrange for 
publication of its privately printed companion volume dealing with his 
campaigns from Alamein to Italy. 

Major-General Sir Francis de Guingand was Lord Montgomery’s 
Chief of Staff from the summer of 1942, when he took over command 
of the Eighth Army before the Battle of Alamein, until the end of the 
war. About a quarter of Operation Victory therefore covers much the 
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same ground as Normandy To The Baltic, though more slightly and from 
the point of view of a Chief of Staff. Much of what gives General de 
Guingand’s book its absorbing interest is drawn, however, from events 
further afield. Before the war he was Military Assistant to Mr. Hore- 
Belisha when the latter was Secretary for War. Early in the war he was 
posted as a planner to the Joint Planning Staff in Cairo. From this 
vantage-point he saw many of the arrangements and hopes of the Greek 
campaign from inside—and has much that is very enlightening to say 
on the subject. After Greece he continued in Middle East Command in 
various capacities until he joined Lord Montgomery. General de 
Guingand’s narrative thus does not lack variety of military experience 
or intimacy of knowledge. Nor does General de Guingand confine 
himself only to an account of plans and operations. Sketches of the 
commanders he worked under (including an admiring pen-portrait of 
Lord Montgomery) and much incident and colour help to make Operation 
Victory unusually interesting and vivid as well as informative. 

Sir Arthur Longmore’s memoirs are somewhat disappointing. They 
begin in 1910, when he was still a sailor but became interested in flying, 
an interest which resulted the following year in his inclusion among the 
first four naval officers to be seconded for flying training. He flew 
during the first world war, transferred after it to the R.A.F., and after a 
distinguished career between the wars found himself in 1940 in command 
of the R.A.F. in the Middle East. Here immense responsibilities fell 
upon him, to be carried out with far too scanty resources. Unfortunately, 
the deep reserve which is native to the man prevents Sir Arthur Longmore 
as author from giving as informing an account as careful students of the 
war would desire of his difficulties and problems and the means he used 
to solve them. 

Outstanding and most successful among the combined operations of 
the war was the attack on St. Nazaire on March 28th, 1942. The principal 
object of this raid was to make useless for the rest of the war the great 
graving-dock where the Normandie had been built, the only dock 
available to the Germans on the Atlantic seaboard which was capable of 
docking the Tirpity. In The Attack on St. Nazaire Commander Ryder, 
the Naval Force Commander, gives an admirable account of the entire 
operation, for his part in which he, like Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. 
Newman, the Military Force Commander, was awarded a V.C. This 
tale of one of the most daring and glorious exploits of the war is told 
by a principal participant with characteristic modesty : 


“Greater the deed, greater the need 
Lightly to laugh it away, 
Shall be the mark of the English breed 
Until the Judgment Day!” 


The next two volumes are respectively a regimental and a battalion 
history. The Grenadier Guards, 1939-1945 summarises the story of the 
six battalions of this regiment during the war. The Grenadier Guards 
took part in some of the heaviest and most important fighting of the 
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war, at Dunkirk, in Tunisia and Italy, and from the invasion of Normandy 
to the end in Europe. Though the present text is only a preliminary. to 
the full two-volume history now in preparation, its pages, by.a skilled 
but anonymous hand, are packed as richly as a full honeycomb. Similarig 
in Three Assault Landings Lieutenant-Colonel Bredin has told finely tfie 
splendid story of the 1st Battalion, The Dorsetshire Regiment, in its 
three assault landings in Sicily, Italy and Normandy. 

They Came To Spy is by the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
accredited to Scotland Yard. Its subject is the work and some of the 
achievement of British counter-espionage against German spies during 
the war. Much of the material used by Mr. Firmin has already appeared 
in the press ; but some of it is new. Even what can now be told makes 
a story of magnificent bravery, courage and resource. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Firmin’s handling of it leaves much to be desired. 

It is doubtful whether This House Against This House ought really 
to be described as a book about the war; and Mr. Sheean, with his 
responsive spirit, kindling imagination and sensitive pen, could justly 
be annoyed with anyone who spoke of it as no more than a war book. 
Facts talk, however; and that some 240 pages out of 375 are almost 
entirely war-reporting is a fact which tells its own tale. And what 
war-reporting this is! Mr. Sheean sailed as an American Air Corps 
officer in the great armada that left Hampton Roads in October, 1942, 
for the invasion of Morocco. He saw the problems of French North 
Africa after the Allied occupation. He was in Tunisia and Sicily and 
Italy. Later he went to India and China and flew with Superfortresses 
(B-29s) of the United States Twentieth Strategic Air Force on bombing 
missions to Manchuria and Sumatra. He ended the war as a correspondent 
with General Patton’s Third Army in Germany. And ofall these experi- 
ences he writes in a style like velvet and gold, with a richness of insight 
and a warmth of understanding that can only come from whole-hearted 
surrender to experience. But This House Against This House is also 
more than a war book. Its introduction tries to trace the route taken 
by the nations from the high hopes of Paris in 1919 to the wormwood 
and ashes of the Europe in which Hitler twenty years later launched 
his armies against Poland; while its epilogue is a passionate plea for 
the understanding and restraint which are essential to avoid armed 
conflict in the atomic age between Russia and the United States. And 
interwoven with all this like a crimson thread of unsatisfied desire is a 
spiritual journey, a groping for faith, such as only a very sensitive and 
a very honest man can make. 

About two-fifths of Mr. Ingram’s Years of Crisis deal with the years 
from 1919 to 1939, while the remaining three-fifths are concerned with 
the course of the war. A compendious but brief history of this period, 
if properly written, would be helpful to multitudes who are searching 
for seamarks amid the tempests of the post-war world. Mr. Ingram, 
however, is not the person to help them. ‘“‘ The next phase of civilisa- 
tion,” he writes, “‘ must be equalitarian in character.” This is the language 
not of a historian but of a Socialist pamphleteer. 
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= With the last three books the scene shifts to the Far East. All are 
concerned with Malaya. Mr. Glover was managing editor of the’ 
Asiatic-owned Malaya Tribune group of newspapers, was in Malaya 
throughout the campaign there, and left Singapore in February, 1942, 
less than a week before the end. Though his experiences were very’ 
distressing, his account adds little to existing knowledge of the Malayan 
campaign. The experience of British prisoners-of-war in Singapore 
throughout shows that he is definitely wrong in repeating (on p. 234) 
the allegation that “it was a common occurrence during the occupation 
of Malaya for British women to be stripped naked and put in shop 
windows for all to see, and kept there for weeks.” He is certainly right, 
however, in the general tenor of his criticism of official failure to make 
adequate preparations in Malaya against the Japanese threat while there 
was yet time. 

Very different is the quality of Mr. Rohan Rivett’s Behind Bamboo. 
Mr. Rivett is a young Australian who was in Singapore as news editor 
and war correspondent of the Malaya Broadcasting Corporation until 
February 11, 1942, only four days before the end, when he was evacuated 
under orders. The ship on which he left Singapore was grounded on 
Banka island after irreparable damage by Japanese bombs, and Mr. 
Rivett with half a dozen companions made a hair-raising journey in a 
small open native rowing-boat down the stormy Banka Strait to Java. 
By this time the Japanese had occupied Java, and the Javanese handed 
Mr. Rivett and his companions over to them. Later these prisoners of 
war were transported to Burma, where they were used as labourers in 
the Japanese-built Burma-Siam railway. Mr. Rivett was one of the 
fortunate who escaped in the end; and in this finely written book he 
tells the grim story of these years. Mr. Rivett has courage and modesty 
and spirit—and humour amid the worst trials. It is out of character 
like his that the British Empire has been built and will survive to serve 
with glory. 

Among the powers that supported and preserved prisoners of war in 
Japanese lands was faith. The Churches of the Captivity in Malaya records 
part of the story of that faith. The author was the Assistant Chaplain 
General, Far East. Its text and illustrations—many of them in colour, 
and very beautiful—show the churches and chapels built by the prisoners 
of war themselves throughout the Japanese occupation. These churches 
were thronged by worshippers whose faith in God helped to sustain 
them throughout the long night of direst adversity. 
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A Country House Hotel, situated in the loveliest part 
had Figg ~ vidual attention saned 
service. Terms from £6 68. to £9 98. wee weekly. Wate 
for illustrated broch r, 
FARRINGFORD, | AWB. Bn Isle of Wight. 


AS Nature awakens, we 

rejoice at the prospect 
of a change in the country 
or by the sea. 


There are thousands in our 
towns and cities who will 
have no change at all from 
‘*bricks and mortar ’”’ this 
year—unless help comes. 


Will YOU help a mother 
and two children to have a 
fortnight’s REAL holiday 
from the dreary anxieties 


of slum life—the cost 
is £7. 


Your gift in support of 
Church Army Fresh Air 
Homes will be welcomed 
by Prebendary Hubert H. 
Treacher, General Secre- 
tary and Head, Church 
Army, 55 Bryanston Street, 
London, W.I. 


CHUR' ARMY 


has the requisites of happiness—a 
trade, steady work, a family and a 
home. How different from 1944, 
when, stricken with tuberculosis, 
without a trade or even a job, this 
veteran of Dunkirk was almost 
without hope. 


This man’s future—physical, mental 
and economic—was changed in the 
British Legion Village, where tuber- 
culous ex-Service men are rested, 
treated and, when sufficiently im- 
proved in health, taught a trade of 
their own choosing. 


* * * 


Other Legion endeavours for ex- 
Service people include * convales- 
cent homes * women’s sanatorium 
* pensions fund « relief of distress 
due to unemployment or sickness. 
* homes and industries for disabled 
* care of orphaned and physically 
handicapped children * finding em- 
ployment * solving pensions probs 
lems * invalid chairs, surgical Pi 
ances, artificial limbs etc, 


BRITISH LEGION 
APPEAL — 


(HAIG’S FUND) 
RICHMOND 


Write for full list of welfare schemes—for 
one of which a legacy or gift can be ear 


ALL RANKS - ALL SERVICES - ALL WARS 


SURREY 


ez 
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